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Ewen MacAsklK 
and John Muffin 


T ONY Blair and 
the Irish Prime 
Minister, Bertie 
Ahem, last night 
sat down in 
Downing Street to 
broker a deal they hope will 
bring a lasting Northern Ire- 
land peace settlement by mid- 
night next Thursday. 

With so few days remaining 
for achieving the dream that 
has eluded so many govern- 
ments over the past 29 years, 
Mr Blair and Mr Ahem were 
anxious to resolve their last 
outstanding differences. They 
also agreed tactics for chivvy- 
ing the warring parties into 
acceptance of a deal over the 
final few days. 

Earlier Mr Blair in the 
Commons made an impas- 
sioned plea to the parties not 
to squander the chance. “We 
have the chance of doing that 
now in Northern Ireland. It is 
a historic opportunity:. "It will 
come this generation and 
maybe not in future genera- 
tions,” he said. ■ 

Mr Ahem, for his part, had 
pointed to serious differences 
with Britain over the propos- 
als. In a move signalling hard 
talking in Downing Street he 
said there/ were large dis- 
agreements that could not be 
cloaked”. Speaking in Dublin 
before leaving for London, he 
said: *T don!t know whether 
we can surmount this." 

. He said: "If we are to be 
able to give ta nrs c hairman 
Senator George Mitchell a 
document that will be some- 
where near - agreement be- 
tween the two governments, 
then we will have to succeed 



Bertie Ahern: 'differences 
that cannot be cloaked’ 

in doing a lot of work on that 
tonight" 

Many at Westminster 
remained upbeat believing 
that crucially Mr Blair and 
the Ulster Unionist leader 
David Trimble have reached 
an accommodation. 

A British official said last 
night ‘If we can pull this off,' 
Belfast will be the place to be 
next Thursday. No peace 
effort yet has got so far. I 
would not have believed even 
a few months ago we could 
have got so far." 

The pace will pick up today 
when the conclusion of an in- 
quiry into the Maze prison is 
announced. A consultation 
paper on firearms in North- 
ern Ireland is also to be pub- 
lished, which can be seen as a 
contribution to decommis- 
sioning in the long term. 

Mr Mitchell, who has been 
chairing the peace talks at 
Castle Buildings at Stormont 
is scheduled , to present his 


proposals for a settlement to 
the Northern Ireland parties 
tomorrow and suggest they 
continue meeting on Satur- 
day if need be in the push for 
agreement 

Mr Mitchell's proposals 
will be close to those agreed 
by Mr Blair and Mr Ahern 
last night The two also dis- 
cussed whether and when Mr 
Blair should go to Belfast next 
week, to chair the last stage of 
thetalks. 

The Northern Ireland Sec- 
retary, Mo Mowlam, warned I 
against expecting Eringevio- ; 
lence to end on Good Friday. 

Caving evidence to a Com- ; 
mons select committee, she 
promised that as soon as it 
was obvious that the settle- 
ment had bedded in, there 
would be reform of the Royal 
Ulster Constabulary, a key 
Sinn Fein demand- But main- 
taining the balancing act she 
tried to keep the Unionists on- 
side by promising the change 
to the RUC would be evolu- 
tionary- 

in a further concession to 
'Unionist sensibilities, the Go- 
verment rejected demands in 
a UN report for a fresh in- 
quiry into the murder of the 
Belfast solicitor Pat Finu- 
cane, claiming there was no 
new evidence. Mr Finucane 
was shot dead at home by 
Loyalist paramilitaries. 

There were angry ex- 
changes at the Belfast talks 
yesterday, but this may have 
been pasturing. John Taylor, 
deputy leader of the Ulster- 
Unionists, waded in. calling It 
“outrageous” that the Irish 
had failed to come up with 
satisfactory changes in 
articles two and three of the 
Republic's constitution. 

turn to page 3. column 7 
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Mardi 

Gra 

bombs 



Reg Kray at his brother Ron’s funeral He will have served 30 years in prison on May 8 


PHOTOGRAPH: DAVE HOGAN 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


A MAN was arrested last 
night in connection 
with more than 30 
‘Mardi Gra’ bombs in the Lon- 
don area in the past three 
years. Police also carried out 
a controlled explosion of a 
suspect package in west 
London. 

A Scotland Yard spokes- 
woman confirmed that a man 
acting suspiciously in the 
Ruislip area of west London 
had been arrested. He had 
what is believed to be a fire- 
arm and was taken to a police 
station to be interviewed. 

Earlier a suspect package 
had been seen near Salis- 
bury's supermarket in South 
Ruislip. Armed police eva- 
luated the store and a con- 
trolled explosion was carried 
out on what turned out to be a 
harmless empty box. No-one 
was injured. 

Salisbury's has been the 
main target of the self-styled 
Mardi Gra bomber in recent 
months. 

He started his campaign in 
1994 when the target was 
apparently Barclays Bank. 
The first bombs were sent in 
video boxes which contained 
the words ‘Welcome to the 
Mardi Gra Experience'. The 
bomber has since signed him- 
self Mardi Gra in letters to 
targets. 

No-one has been seriously ; 
hurt but police have become 
increasingly concerned at the ' 
possibility of injuries and the 
cost of pursuing the bomber. 
Well over £1 million has been 
spent on the investigation. 

What has puzzled the police 
is that the bomber has contin- 
ued to act despite the fact that 
he has extracted no money 
from his targets and 
apparently espouses no politi- 
cal cause. 

The bombs have consisted 
of shotgun cartridges and tim- 
ing devices. 

Some of them have been left 
hidden in Salisbury's shop- 
ping bags and have exploded 
after passers-by have picked 
up the bags and taken them 
away. 


Banks v Livingstone in Four more years for Kray: 
fight to be London mayor ‘It’s like a death sentence’ 


S eventies -nostalgias 

tired of flaxes, disco and 
retro foodwere given a 
new l^ase of; life yesterday 
with the " hews that ’ Tony 
Banks will sing It out against 
Ken Livingstone , to be 
labour's Cockney rebel can- 
didate tor London’s first di- 
rectly elected mayor. The pair 
were ''the- capital’s ; favourite 

pnjj ff fflaik ' Airlrig tW lr Hm» 

at the Greater London Coun- 
cil together to. the 70s and 80s. 

Mr Banks yesterday con- 
firmed that he would attempt 
to become Labour’s candidate 
for- London mayor, assuming 
Londoners vote to have one In 
next month's referendum. 

' Mr Banks, MP for Newham 
North west and sports minis- . 
/ter- joins Mr Livingstone as 
the only two declared candi- 
dates for the job. Mr Banks, 
who joined-, the GLC in 1970 
and- was ^ chairman in the year' 
of its " demise; -vied with Mr 
Livingstone for socialist 
street cred in- the days of the 
GLC. -- A A...-;- . ' 
Mr Banks was .best loved 
for; hSs: attempt', to ; ban the 
Comity 'HaH .champagne bar 
for being-elitist an&ior Invit- 
ing Miss‘“Wfcip2flsfc'to holda 
book launch , at the L same 
venue. 

Mr Banks may be in the un- 


upA&vnsr-Tivrt. kb* •‘‘WO 
JEPFfSyV*CAtfruiSE. PUSS. 



familiar role of being the es- 
tablishment’s choice for the 
job, with Mr Livingstone con- 
sidered too leftwtag for "cur- 
rent party hates. The party 
desperately need a populist 
candidate with London credi- 
bility to sidestep a Living- 
stone challenge and take on a 
possible high profile cam- 
paign by Jeffrey Archer. 

•Tm definitely going to go 
for it” said Mr Banks yester- 
day. “After I’ve see the terms 
and conditions of course. Tm 
going to go for it because its 
agreatjob." • ' . ' 

Mr Banks’s street-sharp 
Cockney credibility wall 


stand him in good stead, 
though he was actually bom 
well out of the Bow Bells 
catchment area — in Belfast 
in 1943 and moved to Brlxton 
in London a couple of years 
later. 

Though Mr Banks used to 
revel in his role as a parlia- 
mentary mischief maker — 
he once described Nicholas 
Soames as "his own personal 
food mountain” — he has 
found himself a soft target for 
media attacks as sports min- 
ister. One tabloid targeted 
him last October with a head- 
line “Sack This Clown” after 
he described William Hague 
as a foetus. 

He also says what he thinks 
rather more freely than min- 
isterial guidelines normally 
suggest — “glitches in my 
transition from saloon bar 
sage to world statesman". He 
was accused of another gaffe 

when he called for a UK 
rati nnal fiwfhan team instead 
of four home countries, and 
he stirred up. a minor storm 
when he opposed national an- 
thems at inte rnati onal foot- 
ball games because they atir 

li p nntinnflUgm- - 

“They say gaffes, they ain’t 
gaffes.” he said. “They’re 
ideas, ff you don’t Uke them 
fair 'en o ugh- If yon. think 
they’re rubbish by all m eans 
say that they are. but they 
ain’t gaffes.” 


Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 

R EG Kray, the former 
East End gangster, 
has been told he will 
hot be considered for 
release for at least two 
years and probably for 
much longer. Last night, 
his lawyer described the de- 
cision as like a death 
sentence. 

On May 8. Kray, aged 64, 
will have served the 30 
years recommended at his 
Old Bailey trial. He had 
hoped that, following his 
recent marriage, he would 
be released or at least 
transferred to an open 
prison in. preparation for 
release. ■' 

Yesterday his lawyer. 
Trevor said Kray had 
been called In to the gover- 
nor’s office in Wayland 
prison, near Thetford, Nor- 
folk, and told bis parole ap- 
plication had been turned 
down. He cannot apply 
again for two years. 

. “This is a decision with- 
out humanity,” said Mr 
T.iiin yesterday. “It offers 
this man no hope that he 
will be released. It's a deci- 
sion aimed at condemning 
him to death within the sys- 
tem which is what the es- 
tablishment would like.” 


Mr Linn said Kray had 
been told be was not. even 
to be considered for a move 
to a Category D prison — an 
open prison — for two 
years. Since life sentence 
prisoners normally have a 
period in an open jail in 
preparation for release, 
this would indicate that the 
earliest Kray might hope to 
be out Is around 2002 , when 
he will be nearly 70. 

“Hie flprisim flies in the 
face of the overwhelming 
evidence presented to the pa- 
role board,” said Mr Linn. In 
February, the Guardian dis- 
closed that psychiatric 
reports presented to the 
board indicated Kray was no 
longer a risk. 

Last night, Roberta Kray, 
whom he married last year, 
said she was devastated by 
the news. “I can’t believe 
it,” said Mrs Kray, aged 80, 
who has moved to Norfolk 
to be near her husband. 
"But he has been very 
philosophical about it He 
told me last week that this 
was what he expected.” 

She believed one of the 
factors in the decision was 
that he had not “addressed 
his offending behaviour" as 
Is required. He has ex- 
pressed his r e gret s to the 
family of Jack “The Hat” 
McVltle, for whose murder 
he was jailed but he has not 


said he was sorry he killed, 
arguing It was like killing a 
soldier in battle. 

Mrs Kray, a classics and 
English literature gradu- 
ate, married Reg Kray in 
prison last year. They had 
met when she was helping 
with publicity for a video 
about his late twin Ron, 
who died while serving his 
sentence in Broadmoor. 

Kray has Indicated that 
he would not live In London 
near his old haunts if 
released, but would look 
for a house in Norfolk 
where he was evacuated 
dozing the war. Roberta 
Kray has said they would 
like to live in the country 
and that many of their 
friends now do not have 
any connections with crime 
and his gan gland past 

Mr Idnn said that he 
would be seeking an expla- 
nation from Home Secre- 
tary Jack Straw about the 
reasons behind the 
decision. 

“Jack Straw has obvi- 
ously rubber-stamped the 
decision,” said Mr Linn. 

Reg Kray was jailed for 
life at the Old Bailey in 
1969. The Judge told him he 
ahnTild serve a Twiritmnm of 
30 years. The average time 
served by a life sentence 
prisoner before release Is 
I3years. 
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The 8th Prague Writers’ Festival presents a selection of 
fine authors from the Czech Republic and around the 
world. Meet them at the Franz Kafka Centre, Old Town 
Square, at 7 pm from 20 to 25 April. 


Monday 20 April 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti 
Antigone Kefala 
Michael March 
Josef Topol 

TUesday 21 April 
Martin Amis 
Brian Patten 
per Olov Enquist 
Isabel Fonseca 

Wednesday 22 April 
Pedro Taman 
Marclo Souza 
MiaCouto 
Germano Almeida 
Tahar Ben Jelloun 
Miroslav Hdub 

Thursday 23 April 

Lilian Faschinger 
Robert Menasse 
Claudio Magris 
Ludvik Vacullk 

Friday 24 April 
Robert Creeley 
John BanviJJe 
Dante Marian acci 
RheaGalanaki 
Mila Haugovg 
Viera ProkeSova 
Daniels Fischerove 

Saturday 25 April 
Ryszard KrynicW 
Andrzej Szczypiorski 
Gydrgy Petri 


City Lights 
USA 
Australia 
USA 

Czech Republic 

British Day 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Sweden 
USA 

Portuguese-Language Day 

Portugal 

Brazil 

Mozambique 
Cape Verde 
Morocco 
Czech Republic 

Austrian Day 
Austria 
Austria 
Italy 

Czech Republic 

For Bohumil Hrabal 

USA 

Ireland 

Italy 

Greece 

Slovakia 

Slovakia 

Czech Republic 

Polish Day 
Poland 
Poland 
Hungary 



The Festival is dedicated to Bohumil Hrabal. 

Patron: the City of Prague. 

For further details, please contact the Prague Writers’ 
Festival Foundation, Staromestske nam. 22, Prague 1 
teWax + 420 2 24 21 30 30 


Sponsored by 
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More than half the uniformed staff take protest action at flagship prison hit by brutality aHegations •; 

Blair defends his \ 00 SCfllbS Stdff Cdll 111 SICK 

dark alter ego 



Simon Hoggart 


T HE Prime Minister yes- 
terday defended bis con- 
troversial Press Secre- 
tary. Alastair Campbell. 

OT course he aid. Mr Camp- 
bell was sitting up in the Gal- 
lery. glowering down. If Mr 
Blair had said a word out of 
place, one suspected, he would 
have leapt dotvn onto the floor, 
grabbed the helpless Premier 
by the lapels, and shouted: 
"That's complete bollocks, 
that is'." 

The problem for both Mr 
Blair and MrCampbell is that, 
while they may not, in the nar- 
rowest .sense, have been 
caught out fibbing tin the 
same way the response “Who. 
me? You must be joking!” is 
not actually a denial that you 
stole the last slice of cake) no 
one can believe that they 
mean what they seem to be 
saying. 

For instance, the first ques- 
tion Mr Blair faced yesterday 
was from the Tory Howard 
Flight, who wanted to know 
who specifically placed the no- 
torious March IB phone call 
between Mr Blair and his Ital- 
ian opposite number. Romano 
Prodi 

"I am not going to disclose 
details of conversations," he 
said. "But as my press spokes- 
man pointed out, the call was 
actually made by the Italian 
Prime Minister to me.” 

True as far as it goes, per- 
haps. But how do we know 
that Mr Prodi was not just 
returning Mr Blair's (all, hav- 
ing been out of the office at the 
time? Or that Downing Street 
had originated the call but 
asked the Italians to ring back, 
in an admirable attempt to 
save public money? 

Maybe it wasn't even about 
Rupert Murdoch. Perhaps, 
like Stevie Wonder, he had 
just called to tell Mr Blair that 
he loved him. 

Gerald Kaufman, himself a 
former press officer, well used 
to the dark arts of media ma- 
nipulation. then stood up to 
make a startling dtfence of Mr 


\ Campbell. Attacks on this 
f saintly figure were, he said. 

; "over the top" and “hyped". 

S Mr Kautoian {normally 
i quite a thoughtful chap, and 
; for the most part, felriy sane) 
compared Mr Campbell 
favourably to Margaret 
Thatcher’s press secretary. 

Sir Bernard Ingham. He went 
• on to list Sir Bernard’s multi- 
[ tudinous crimes against hu- 
! mauity (which mostly turned 
J out to involve hurting the feel- 
i ings of various trembling, sen- 
sitive Tory Cabinet 
ministers). 

There is of course a differ- 
ence. Sir Bernard was the con- 
tinuation trf his boss by other 
means. Nobody could bear the 
relentless pressure of being 
Mrs Thatcher all the time, so 
he took over the job when she 
was tired, or asleep, or had 
bran at the decanter. 

MrCampbell, by contrast, is 
the opposite ofTony Blair. He 
is Mr Hyde to his master's Dr 
jekylL Sir Bernard empha- 
sised Mrs Thatcher's image: 
Mr Campbell contradicts 
Tony Blair’s. 

Paddy Ashdown kept trying 
todragthe subject back to Mr 
Murdoch. The Prime Minister 
airily remarked that he 
wanted to make sure there 
was no unfair treatment for 
BSkyB “or any significant 
British company”. 

In fact, BSkyB is a British 
company in the sense that the 
Coca Cola corporation is— in 
that you can buy its products 
here. Not in any other. 

Later. Nicholas Soames cap- 
tured the attention of the 
House by lolling around with 
his feet up on the bench in 
front of him. Some MPs tried 
and foiled to raise this as a 
point of order. After Mr 
Soames had made a lengthy 
and somewhat rambling 
speech on the Regional Devel- 
opmentBfll, the minister, 
Richard Cabom, said that he 
must have had “a very good 
lunch”, and was "extremely 
emotional, if not a little tired”. 

We all know what that’s 
supposed to mean. In fact Mr 
Cabom narrowly avoided a 
very serious slander. The sug- 
gestion that Mr Soames had 
had a mere cheese sandwich 
for lunch, washed down by a 
cup of tea, would be quite out- 
rageous. The boys in. the 
wigs and gowns would have 
been instantly briefed and 
could look forward to enough 
'‘refreshers” to ma k e Mr 
Soames himself envious. 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


Review 


Freshly minting 
classic tunes 


Review 


Dfana Krall/Iain BadMity 

Ronnie Scott's. London 

T HE great singer-pianist 
Diana Krall stunned her 
first-night audience, as 
expected. Advance ticketsales 
are now halted for her week- 
long season, so late-deciders 
have to stand or forget it, bid 
nobody minds. That a superb, 
hard-driving postbop bandied 
by the British saxophonist 
Iain Ballamy is also on the bill 
is a bonus, and a neat contrast 
to Krall’s louche reflective- 
ness and sidelong swing. 

Preoccupied and faintly ap- 
prehensive. Krall appears to 
turn herself Into a musical in- 
strument. Head bowed over 
the keyboard, her jawline 
sometimes appeared to twitch 
in synchro nicity with a stut- 
tering note ora reverberant 
right-hand trllL 
The result is the transfor- 
mation of a mainstream pack- 
age that jazz nostalgia and 
neoclassicism have mostly 
turned into dinner-jazz cliche 
— the singer-pianist and the 
Great American Songboo k. 

By her effortlessly flexible 
mani pulation of rhythm at the 
piano (so that the music con- 
stantly surges forward, hov- 
ers tantalising)?, or pulls diffi- 
dently back), by her subtlety 
of dynamics, and by her cher- 
ishing of the spare and the 
succinct, Krall constantly 
reinvents the most f am iliar 




ORE than half 
the uniformed 
staff at the flag- 
ship prison hit 
by brutality al- 
legations refused to turn up to 
work yesterday by reporting 
in sick as a criminal investi- 
gation started at the jail. 

- The action by more than 
100 prison officers at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, west London, 
was defended last night by the 
Prison Officers' Association, 
which Hafmod file brutality 
allegations bad led to officers 


Hamas 
vows to 
avenge 
killing 
of its 
leader 


David. Sharrockon 
fears that extremist's 
demise will provoke 
suicide bombs in Israel 


T HE militant Islamic 
group Hamas fast night 
vowed to avenge the as- 
sassination of its master 
bomb-maker. Muhi al-Din 
Sharif, whose sinister slay- 
ing this week seems des- 
tined to lead to farther sui- 
cide attacks on Israel's 
s treets. 

Undisguised glee in some 
Israeli quarters at the vio- 
lent fete' of an extremist 
accused of overseeing at 
least five bombings has 
fanned fury among Pales- 
ttnians, who smell a plot by 
Shin Bet, the Israeli secret 
security force, to dispose of 
one of their most wanted 
targets and then blame his 
demise on Ms own people. 

The circumstances of the 
death of Muhi al-Din Sha- 
rif, who bore the nom de 
guerre of "Engineer Two”, 
are murky, but the conse- 
quences could be chillingly 
straightforward. 

Sharif belonged to the 
military wing of Hamas, Izz 
el-Din al-Qassam. which 
has carried out more than a 
dozen suicide attacks in Is- 
rael since 1994. “Hamas 
pledges to our martyred 
leader . . . that the martyrs 
will continue to fight the 
occupier,” a leaflet issued 
yesterday stated, promising 
fhrther attacks. 

Their 32-year-old leader 
went to the martyrs' para- 
dise on Sunday evening in 
the West Bank town of Ra- 
mallah, 10 miles north of 
Jerusalem. The sky was lit 
up by an explosion as a car 
bomb detonated. 

At first it was believed 
I that the bomber had killed 
himself as he made the 
Ford Escort ready for a 
busy street in Jerusalem. 


materials. Her voice attacks 
notes with unexpected 
i brusqueness.orslycircu- 
ttousness, and the pitching un- 
dulates like the movement of 
I water, so that the transform- 
ing effect expands into there- 
moulding of classic lyrics as If 
I they were newly minted. 

Often sounding close to the 
emotional edge, she brings the 
i resignation, brief ecstasies 
and quiet desperation of those 
old Broadway love songs back 
to life. 

In the first set of her run, 
Krall produced glea m i ng 
accounts of All or Nothing At 
All, Boulevard of Broken 
Dreams. Baby Baby All The 
Time, and an assortment of 
other standards from her 
recent Impulse discs. But even 
with KraD’s gifts, the show 
wouldn't have been as compel- 
ling as it was without the deli- 
cate empathy of her partners 
Russell Malone (guitar) and 
Ben Wolfe (bass). The 
unpluggecfsoundiagMalone. 
In particular, is KralL's perfect 
foil — supplying streams of 
soft, padding chord work be- 
hind her sudden, darting 
nourishes, and bursts of com- 
plex, singing, vibrato-packed 
solo lines reminiscent of 
Django Reinhardt or B B 
King. A tour deforce. 

Diana KraU’s trio and tain 
BaUamy's quartet an at Ban- 
nie Scott's, Frith Street, until 
Saturday 

This review appeared in later 
editions of yesterday's 
Guardian. 


“breaking down in tears” and 
their families being abused in 
the streets around the prison. 

The mass refusal to work 
on sickness grounds halted 
life inside one of Europe’s 
largest prisons with the 1,300 
inmates locked in their cells 
for most of the day and work 
and education classes can- 
celled. Prison officers are le- 
gally banned from taking in- 
dustrial action and the “mass 
sickle” was widely seen as an 
attempt to get round the law. 

More than 80 governor 
grade and other managerial 
staff from other London pris- 
ons and from Prison Service 
headquarters were drafted in 


to ran the segregation unit — 
- scene of most of the alleged 
brutality incidents — and 
other parts of the prison. 

The Director-General of the 
Prison Service, Richard Tilt, 
said yesterday “it was not a 
huge' coincidence” that so 
many prison officers had 
reported in sick. “We must as- 
sume that this is a protest 
action," he said. 

Solicitors, Hickman Rose, 
acting for the inmate yester- 
day gave the Metropolitan 
police a dossier detailing the 
allegations which have led to 
the suspension of eight prison 
officers and a senior man- 
ager. Lawyers also wait to 


the jail io fake statements 
arising from new allegations. 

Ron Adams, the POA’s vice- 
chairman, insisted that those 
who had gone sick were genu- 
inely unwelh “Our members 
were off sick. There is no al- 
legedly about it. A lot of 
people have been stressed out 
about the situation that has 
existed here. Their families 
have been abased. People 
have been calling their 
fathers and mothers “bailies” 
because they have worked at 
Wormwood Serais," he said. 

He added prison staff had 
been treated shabbily by the 
Prison Service: "We saw 
some of our members yester- 


} day breaking down in tears 
because of what happened. 

POA officials said they aid 
not want to oppose the sus- 
pension of the accused offi- 
cers. Last night they said the 
new governor, Stephen 
Moore, had agreed increased 
levels of supervision in "par- 
ticulary sensitive areas so 
our members fed protected 
f rom unsubstantiated and ma- 
licious allegations". 

It is expected that the 
prison will now return to nor- 
mal: “Hopefully some of our 
members might be feelin g be t- 
ter in the next day or two," 
said Mr Adams. 

The Prison Service was 



alarmed bv the protest action, 
with Mr Tilt saying the 
refusal to report for duty aid 
Tyy hfng to enhance the repu- 
tation of prison officers. 

“Wormwood Scrubs has an 
important role to play sad the 
new governor deserves the 
support of all his staff in run-. 
ning this large and very com- 
plex prison. I recognise that 
the current investigation has 
unsettled many staff but the 
way forward is to have the al- 
legations properly and ester- ; 
□ally investigated”. 

He added that support was . 
being made available for staff 
who were “genuinely suffer- 
ing from stress". 


‘Muhi al-Din is 
gone, but tens 
will replace 
him. Jihad will 
continue’ 


The mother of Muhi al-Din Sharif displaying a picture offalm in 1996. when be was on the run photograph: awad aw ad 


However, a Palestinian pa- 
thologist, Jalal Jabara, con- 
cluded yesterday that Sha- 
rif was shot twice in the 
chest and once in a leg 
about three hoars before 
the blast and died from the 
bullet wounds. 

Palestinian police later 
said that the car bomb bad 
been triggered by remote 
control. The Palestinian 


planning minister. Nabil 
Shaath, pointed the finger 
at Israel, saying: '“This is 
just another new crime, a 
new assassination carried 
out by Israel, murdering 
someone and then placing 
him In a car and then deto- 
nating the car.? 

The Israeli prime minis- 
ter, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
denied Israeli involvement. 


“I have only incomplete in- 
formation about this inci- 
dent, but I can tel J yon cate- 
gorically that Israel has 
nothing to do with it,” he 
said. 

Efraim Sneh, an Israeli 
opposition MP, said it did 
not matter who had killed 
Engin eer Two. “Whoever 
brought his demise de- 
serves all praise and the 


; thanks of all of Israel.” he 
said. 

He bad perhaps forgotten 
the legacy of the assassina- 
tion by Israeli secret ser- 
vices of Sharif's predeces- 
sor and mentor Yahya 
Ayyash. the original “Engi- 
neer”, killed by a booby- 
trapped mobile telephone 
after a deadly four-year 
game of cat-and-moose. 


Ayyash’s murder 
prompted a revenge killing 
spree by Hamas's military 
wing. Four suicide bomb- , 
ing s in eight days in Febru- 
ary and March 1996 killed 
35 people. The scope of the : 
slaughter altered the 
course of the Middle East ■ 
peace process, giving the 
rightwhog Mr Netanyahu — • - 
who promised tough secu- 
rity measures — the nar- 
rowest of general election -- 
victories over Labour’s Shi- 
mon Peres. 

Sharif, an electrician, 
was believed by Israeli se- 
curity forces to be Izz eh - . 
Din al-Qas sam’s military 
commander in the West 
Bank. He went on the run 
in August 1995, narrowly 
escaping in hh pyjamas 
from his home as an arrest . ; 
party closed in. 

Sharif was accused of : 
having masterminded up to 
five suicide bombings, in- 
cluding the two attacks.:; 
which killed 24 people fast ■ 
summer in Jerusalem's - 
central market and its busi- 
est pedestrian street. - . 

Shin Bet claims he was . _ 
training a new generation, . 
of bombers who advocate 
attacks on Yasser Arafirtl" 
and the Palestinian Au-~-~ 
thority if they persist in corl-v. 
operating with Israel. 

Sharif’s brother Ibrahim - 
had no doubt that the mat- - •* 
der was the work of the Z3- ‘ : 
onists. “Muhi al-Dln is" 
gone, but tens will replace 
him.” he said. “Yahya 
Ayyash has gone, thou- 
sands replaced him. Jihad 
will continue.'’ 

• Israel yesterday adopted 
a 20-year-old UN resolution 
calling for Israel to with-' 
draw its troops from south 
Lebanon but linked the 
pull-out to “required secu- 
rity arrangements” — a 
guarantee by Lebanon that 
it would deploy' troops to 
prevent cross-border guer- 
rilla attacks. 

Lebanon and Syria 
rejected the Israeli Initia- 
tive. saying that a 1978 Se- 
curity Council Resolution 
called for an unconditional 
Israeli withdrawal. 


Loader comment, page 9 ' 


Britain could relieve Third World debt, MPs told 


David PalBster 

B ritain could easily 
cancel the debts owing 
from the world’s 28 
poorest countries, the chair- 
man of the Treasury select 
committee, Giles Radice, was 
fold yesterday at a meeting 
with campaigners for interna- 
tional debt relief. 

Experts from the broad co- 
alition, Jubilee 2000, pre- 
sented new research showing 
that the total debt of £1.4bn 


! represents less that the gov- 
ernment subsidy to the Chan- 
nel Tunnel rail link. 

One of the coalition part- 
ners, the World Development 
i Movement, has calculated 
that the first 14 highly-ln- 
debted countries could have 
i their UK debts cancelled out- 
right with the amount that 
Britain reimbursed to arms 
exporters since 1994 for non- 
payment of bills by Third 
World countries. 

The coalition, representing 
73 pressure groups, is seeking 


to have the backlog of un- 
payable debts — those that 
will never be recovered — 
written off by the millen- 
nium. The meeting with Mr 
Radice in the House of Com- 
mons was an attempt to open 
up a new front in the cam- 
paign, highligh ti ng the feet 
that the Treasury holds the 
purse strings while questions 
of debt and aid are bandied by 
Clare Short’s International 
Development Department 
"Cancelling all poor 
countries’ debts would have 


i an effect many times greater 
than the cost” said Jessica 
Woodroffe, WDM’s bead of; 
: campaigns. 

Some aid agencies believe | 
Treasury officials are less en- , 
thuslastic than their boss 
Gordon Brown, who has I 
shown sympathy for debt for- 
giveness In advance of the G8 ■ 
summit in Birmingham next 
month, when it will be high 
on the agenda. Last Septem- 
ber in his "Mauritius Man- 
date”, be announced the can- 
cellation of £132m bilateral 


debt for the lower-income 
Commonwealth countries. 

Next week Mr Brown and 
Ms Short will give evidence to 
the Commons international 
development committee, 
which is planning to publish 
its own report on debt relief 
two days before the summit. 

At Tuesday's committee 
hearing, Oxfem also urged 
Britain to take a lead in , 
reforming the debt forgive- 
ness initiative of the World 
Bank and the IMF. Kevin j 
Watkins, Oxfam's policy ad- 


viser, told the committee the 
process should be speeded up 
if countries promised to 
spend 80 per cent of the 
money saved on health and 
education' At present the 
countries likely to be eligible 
generally have to go through 
six years of austerity pro- 
grammes before they qualify. 

After the meeting Ms Wop- 
draSe said: "(Mr Radice] was 
very sympathetic and said he 
would raise in the committee 
the possibility of doing a 
study on debt” 
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Soma m*fo arts events aftaetad 
by the World Cup 



In trouble 


world with nil 


0an (Holster 
ArtsCorrespondetit 


I TIS a gargantuan battle 
On one side the large' 
s^y and really rather 
frightening figure of God- 
2 flj a - On the other a di- 
minirtive yet powerful rooster 
called Footix. Yet in this un- 
likely David and Goliath 
batUe, the nimble Footix 
looks set to lick the lumber- 
ing Godzilla. 

Footix is the official mascot 
for this summer’s World Cud 
in France; Godzilla is Colum- 
bia TriStar’s blockbuster 
“event movie" for the year 
But Godzilla will have to wait 
his turn. Daunted by the expe- 
rience of previous years and 
the promised scale of interest 
in the World Cup, film dis- 
tributors are frantically 
changing the release dates for 
films to avoid clashing with 
the month-long football 
tou rnamen t. 

But it is not just films. Re- 
cord releases too will be down 
as retailers and record com- 
panies learn the lessons of 
Euro 96. And while publish- 
ers hope to reap the rewards 
of any football backlash, pro- 
moters of live events are busy 
installing television sets at 
the side of the stage to com- 
fort the fans who just can’t get 
enough. 

Last year the summer 
blockbusters crowded cinema 
screens. Jurassic Park: the 
Lost World, Batman & Robin, 
and Con Air brought the 
crowds in to multiplexes dur- 
ing July. But this year, thing* 
will be different Godzilla, 
The Tr uman Show and Arma- 
geddon — this summer’s 
three big blockbusters — will 
be released either just before 
the World Cap gets under 
way on June 10 with Brazil, 
the holders, facing Scotland, 
or after the final in Paris on 
July 12. 

Instead, British cinema au- 
diences wHL 'have to make do 
with a romantic drama called 
Hotel De Love' and The 
Apostle, starring Robert Du- 
valL Women and children are 
the audience being targeted 
by the studios, relying on the 
World Cup appealing just to 
men. Disney's The Little Mer- 
maid will be re-released, 
while Polygram are pushing 
out the children’s movie 
Barney's Great Adventure on 
June 26, the last day of the 
tournament’s first stage. 

The other audience per- 


ceived to be averse to football 
women — is being target- 
SLY 1111 Hush * starring Jes- 
sica Lange on June 19 . and 6 
Days, 7 Nights, a drama star- 

Sr lfi i?^T lson ^rdi °n July 3. 
world Cup quarter-final day. 
In music, record companies 
and retailers are bracing 
themselves Tor a quiet month. 

Euro 96 and the last 
World Cup m 1994, retail sales 
slumped. The month of USA 
94 coincided with a 5.5 per 
cent fall in album sales. There 
were also fewer new releases, 
with 135 new chart entries in 
the month, compared with 144 
the previous month. During 
Euro 96 album sales declined 
by 3.7 per cent. 

A spokesman for the inde- 
pendent retailer Adrians said: 
“If the public is watching the 
box for a month there is noth- 
ing really we can do to stop 
them.” 



Tournament will eclipse 
most other cultural events 


Despite a predicted retail 
slump, publishers are not 
changing their plans for what 
is a key period for them as the 
year’s beach novels start to 
selL A spokeswoman for Har- 
perCoIlins said: "We haven’t 
changed our programme to 
account for the World Cup. 
apairt from publishing a 
series of World Cup books." 

Both publishers and record 
companies are hoping to cash 
in on the World Cup with 
special releases. A welter of 
World Cup books featuring 
the usual star names — Hod- 
dle, Gullit. Shearer — should 
sustain the publishers 
through any drop in sales, 
while record companies are 
vying to release 1998’s Three 
Lions. Leading contender is a 
reworked version of Three 


Lions, while the official Eng- 
land release will be Ian 
McCulloch's (How Does It 
Feel To Be) On Top Of The 
World. This should not be 
confused with Chumbawam- 
ba's On Top Of The World, 
released at the same time. 

Away from the high street, 
the live performers will be 
the most vulnerable. For 
some this may not matter too 
much. The Rolling Stones 
have the misfortune, or per- 
haps fortune, to be playing in 
Edinburgh on the night Scot- 
land face Norway. Expect 
vast screens broadcasting the 
match. 

The same goes for T In The 
Park, the rock festival held at 
Balado near Kinross on the 
weekend of July ll, the World 
Cup's final two days. Organis- 
ers are arranging for TV 
relays of the football to the 
distract the live audience. 

For large-scale events, such 
as the Glastonbury Festival, 
which also plans television 
relays of the football, it may 
not be a problem. But spare a 
thought for the Dundee Jazz 
Festival, which goes np 
against Scotland's opening 
game against Brazil on June 
10, or the Glasgow Jazz Festi- 
val, which runs from June 26 
to July 5. Organisers there 
plan to run an event aimed at 
women and children on July 
4, while a spokeswoman ad- 
mitted: “The idea is to get 
people to book before they 
work out there is a clash.” 

The Meltdown music festi- 
val at London's Sooth Bank 
Centre has been programmed 
by football-mad John PeeL TV 
monitors will he set up to 
carry the games in the ven- 
ue’s foyers. 

Theatres, like publishing, 
have deciced to tough it out 
West End producer Bill 
Ken wright said: “We have to 
plan so far ahead in booking 
theatres, actors, crew, that we 
just have to go on ... I have a 
big wall chart and there's a 
big circle around the World 
Cup. The situation is serious 
but not hopeless. What will I 
be doing? Watching the foot- 
ball, of course." 

But there could be comfort 
for the football sceptics from, 
of all places, Brazil “There is 
always an audience for films 
in Brazil Not everyone is in- 
terested in football," said one 
Brazilian distributor. Four 
Weddings And A Funeral, a 
huge hit in Brazil, was 
released during the last 
World Cup, won by Brazil. 
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Dwidee Jazz Festival dashes 

vflhttw opening 8razlv 
ScoOand mafcfi m do Lbs 
ifflnmO at the' Royal Albert 
H*B and Shbtay Bacsay at the 
Bays! Festival Had. 

O June 16 
TlwReHagStonnat 
EnfinburQh Murayftald 
sternum dashes wtti Scotland 
v Norway. ' 

OJuUf 17 

Royal BoHet opens season at 
London CofeMim. ctasWng 
wflh swrt-flnsls. 

O July 1-1-12 

T In The Parts v World Cup Anal 
weekend. Where wtt you be? 


OGodzRta has trailed off to die 
end of Jidy, faftowed by TIm 
T ruman Show starring Robin 
WHtams 

O Lethal Weapon 4 and 
The X FBes movie wS bath 
open In August, afl due out We 

June in the US. . 


Books featuring stars such as Alan Shearer, top, will help publishers through a lean month as. clockwise from right, the Rolling Stones, Polygram’s 
Barney, the Glastonbury festival and Disney’s Little Mermaid either yield to the soccer leviathan or seek other audiences shearer photograph: mark leech 


Lottery operator Camelot dumps US shareholder 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


T HE COMPANY whose 
chairman was found 
guilty of trying to bribe 
Richard Branson has been 
dumped as a shareholder in 
Camelot, the lottery operator. 

GTech, which has been bat- 
tered by had publicity 
following the allegations con- 
cerning Guy Snowden, agreed 
to sell its 93 -6 per cent share 
in Camelot to the other main 
shareholders. Camelot said 
the decision was the ’’right 
response to the public mood’.’. 

In a separate move, the Cul- 
ture Secretary, Chris Smith, 
yesterday announced a . five- 
strong' Lottery Commission 
would replace the post of lot- 
tery regulator. . 

Camelot has been 'strug- 
gling to restore its reputation 
after it became entangled in 


the bribery allegations 
against Mr Snowden who led 
the Camelot hid to run the lot- 
tery and was a director of the 
company until his resigna- 
tion in February. 

Mr Snowden also resigned 
as chair man of GTech after a 
libel jury found against him 
over the bribery allegations. 

Demands that GTech sever 
all links with the lottery have 
not been met The American 
company, which received £51 
million fca- its shareholding. 


will still be paid by Camelot 
for providing the lottery ma- 
chines where millions buy 
their tickets every week. 

Oflot, the Government ap- 
pointed regulator, is still in- 
vestigating whether the com- 
pany is fit and proper to have 
any relationship with Came- 
lot. An announcement is ex- 
pected next week. 

' “Camelot believes this is 
the right response to the pub- 


‘We believe 
this is the right 
response to the 
public mood 
for a largely 
British-owned 
operator of the 
lottery’ 



lie mood for a largely British- 
owned operator of the 
National Lottery, and that it 
is In the best interests of lot- 
tery players," a statement 
from Camelot said. “GTech 
will continue to act as a sup- 
plier to Camelot of the lottery 
systems and services.. 


- 'This ffhanp * urmhlws them 
to fulfil the same role they effi- 
ciently undertake in two- 
thirds of the world's lotteries." 

Chris Smith welcomed 
Camp - lot 's decision, describ- 
ing it as “sensitive to the pub- 
lic mood”. 

His announcement of a new 


lottery commission comes 
after the previous director- 
general of Oflot. Peter Davis, 
resigned over the Guy Snow- 
den affair. Mr Davis had ac- 
cepted free flights from 
GTech while visiting America 
to look at lotteries. 

Mr Branson, bead of the 
Virgin empire, who said Mr 
Snowden had tried to bribe 
him to pull out of the race to 
run the lottery, also said Mr 
Davis had failed to investi- 
gate his claims adequately. 

Mr Davis's successor at 
Oflot, John Stoker, said he 
would co-operate fully in 
making the transition to the 
commission as smooth as 
possible. "It is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to ensure 
that the public has complete 
confidence in the operation 
and regulation of the lottery," 
he said. 

“The commission will have 
five members and will be ser- 


viced by Oflot Its Introduc- 
tion will reduce the risk, ac- 
tual or perceived, of conflicts 
of interest and remove the 
focus on an individuaL” 

The Culture Secretary said 
the commission would also 
protect against the danger of 
the regulator becoming too 
dose to the industry being 
regulated. 

The changes will be intro- 
duced as amendments to the 
Lottery Bill which receives 
its second reading in the 
Commons next week. 

The new commission would 
Involve "little extra cost”. 

The GTech share buyout 
means Camelot is now owned 
by four companies: Cadbury 
Schweppes, the drinks and 
confectionery giant, De La 
Rue, the money printers, and 
technology firm Racal each 
own nearly 27 per cent of the 
shares, while computer firm 
ICL owns 20 per cent 


Blair and Ahem enter final 
lap with Downing St talks 


continued from page l 

They lay territorial claim to 
Northern Ireland, and alter- 
ations are essential for Ulster 
Unionists' agreement to a 
deal. The Irish are prepared 
to move on the issue, but 
want to retain the aspiration 
to Irish unity in its 
constitution. 

. Mr Taylor accused Dublin 
of dragging its feet He said 
the talks were deadlocked 
until the issue of constitu- 
tional change was resolved, 
and claimed that the Irish 
were to blame. 

Liz O’Donnell, junior for- 
eign affairs minister, was fu- 
rious. She called Mr Taylor's 
comments ‘politically imma- 
ture" She said: "They are 
particularly unhelpful at this 
late stage in the negotiations. 
We have a week to go of the 
negotiations and it is not con- 
ducive to finding agreement if 
one party is holding out a f 


piece of the negotiations and 
making that a pre-condition 
for negotiations generally." 

As the nationalist SDLP 
warned that a deal was still 
some way off, Gerry Adams, 
Sinn Fein’s president, called 
on Mr Blair to take the lead. 

Mr Mitchell's document 
could break the sense of frus- 
tration at Stormont The par- 
ties are looking forward to it 
because it gets them off the 
hook when it comes to stop- 
ping posturing. The hope is 
that it will enable parties to 
get down to negotiating. 

Irish civil servants in-- 
volved in the peace talks 
meanwhile were yesterday 
threatened by the Loyalist 
Volunteer Force. The group 
said its "active service units" 
were poised to take action 
against civil servants at Stor- 
mont and the Anglo-Irish sec- 
retariat at Maryfield in east 
Belfast. 
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Crash hero pilot warns 

passengers to listen 

to pre-flight safety drill 


Martin WtfirmfgM 


T HE pilot whose split- 
second decision to crash- 
land his burning aircraft 
saved Leeds United from 
catastrophe at Stansted air- 
port described the incident 
yesterday as a warning to all 
passengers. 

Captain John Hackett, 61. 
who defied company policy to 
land h is BAe 748 when an en- 
gine exploded, said that far 
too many travellers ignored 
cabin crew's pre-flight safety 
demonstrations. 

He singled out the Leeds as- 
sistant manager. David 
O'Leary, 40. who forced open 
an emergency door and mar- 
shalled passengers out, for 
being "one of the few passen- 
gers who actually listen to the 
cabin stafrs safety 
a n no unceme n t". 

When the plane's right- 
hand wing was engulfed in 
flames at 150ft. a few seconds 
after take-off. Mr O'Leary, a 
Former Arsenal and Eire de- 
fender. "remembered every- 
thing said in the emergency 


briefing and awnqpy afints tori 
the evacuation" 

The pilot also praised his. 
three crew, saying that he 
was embarrassed at being 
singled out as a hero when 
the credit belonged to the 
whole Emerald Airlines tBpm , 

They bad acted immedi- 
ately when he abandoned 
standing company policy to 
circle and tackle the emer- 
gency, and ingtfrflrf took the 

plane straight down. 

A stewardess, Nicola Mee. 
who had flown for only three 
weeks, was singled out for 
praise by her senior col- 
league, Helen Dutton, who 
also said that too few passen- 
gers listened to the safety 
drift. 

“David O’Leary camt> up 
afterwards and said he would 
like to thank Nicola. She had 
actually gone down before we 
took off and pointed out to the 
passengers over the wing, in- 
cluding him, how to open the 
exits in an emergency.” 

Captain Hacked, a fetter of 
two from Leek, Staffordshire, 
said that the handling of the 
emergency was “a concerted 


Scientists search for 
BSE ‘clue’ in plants 


James MeifcSe 


S cientists are testing 
potatoes and the leaves 
of the daisy, toadflax, 
bindweed and other English 
plants to see whether they 
played a part In the BSE epi- 
demic because cows ate them. 

Government-funded insti- 
tutes conducting experiments 
are also hoping to discover 
chemicals in the plants that 
offer dues for a cure for the 
disease as well as its cause. 

Stephen Dealler, a critic of 
Government's handling of the 
crisis, has spent £23,000 of his 
own money on similar work 
with a Bradford University 
researcher because he 
thought chemicals In the 
plants may have helped trans- 
form proteins thought to be a 
factor in BSE. But chemicals 
in the same family might in- 
hibit die spread of the disease 
too. 

Dr Dealler, a consultant 
microbiologist at Burnley 
general hospital, Lancashire, 
told the BSE inquiry yester- 
day bow schoolchildren had 
helped collect flowers for ex- 
periments but die work took 
too much time from medical 
duties. 


He had had the idea after 
visiting researchers in Kaw 
Gardens, London, who were 
looking at chemicals that 
could prevent or alter the way 
sugars worked on viruses and 
might stem HTV and other 
diseases. 

He decided to see whether 


The possibility 
remains that 
chemicals found in 
these plants could 
be both a cause 
and a cure. 


similar chemicals were found 
in plants that might be eaten 
by cows. Previous ministers 
did not want to bind such 
work because ft would give 
the impression that there was 
a risk from eating cow 
tissues. ; 

The experiments were 
being continued at the, Insti- 
tute of Grassland Research, 
Aberystwyth, and the Insti- 
tute of Animal Health, Comp- 
ton, Berkshire. 


The major finding so Ear 
waa that potato peelings con- 
tained large amorrrrtfi of the 
chemicals. 

“Indeed the compounds 
were in such a large amount 
as to be expected to cause ef- 
fects if an animal ate them in 
reasonable amounts." The 
possibility remained that 
chemicals found in the plants 


Livestock trade rejects 
ban on sheep exports 


Pater Hatherlngton 


Minister of Agricul- 
ture was yesterday at the 
_ centre or a dispute with 
Britain's sheep exporters 
after urging them to halt the 
shipment of live animals to 
the Continent for the princi- 
pal Muslim festival 
Jack Cunningham's inter- 
vention marks a tou gh e n ing 
stand by the Government 
over a trade in which an esti- 
mated 12,000 sheep a week 
have been exported from the 
south coast over the past 
month — some destined for 
the festival of Eid-el Kehlr 
next week, which marks the 
end of Ramadan. 

The ministry made it clear 
last night that it was pressing 
the European Commission to 


ban all shipments, but in an 
angry response the British 
Association of Sheep Export- 
ers accused it of threatening 
British jobs by attempting to 
appease the welfare lobby. 

Islamic organisations were 
also outraged. 

The association was alarmed 
by a recent statement from the 
animal welfare minister, Elliot 
Morley — followed, by Dr Cun- 
ningham's appeal — which 
claimed that abattoirs around 
Baris could not cope with “the 
I large number of animals people 
want to slaughter during the 
festival”. 

This had led to sheep being 
Inexpertly killed without 
stunning and “sometimes 
with blunt knives"- 

In a letter to the associa- 
tion's secretary, Kevi n. Pea- 
kms. Dr Cunningham wrote: 


Fog 'fools' drivers into going too fast 


P SYCHOLOGISTS may 
have solved the mystery 
of the murderous motorway 
pile-ups on foggy days. The 
drivers tearing through the 
mist believe that they are ac- 
tually driving slowly. 

Robert Snowden and col- 
leagues at the University of 
Wales at Cardiff tested volun- 
teers in a virtual driving sim- 
ulator — with added fog: He 
said: "They were driving 
down a completely empty 


road. We had a few simulated 
trees towards the side of the 
road and a dashed white line 
down the centre." 

They tested the volunteers 
on dear sunny roadways and 
foggy ones, and asked them to 
assess when they were travel- 
ling at the “same" speed on 
each. In feet, they were driv : 
Ing fester In foggy' weather 
than they thought. The fog* 
gier the road ahead, the faster 
they drove. 

The research confirms a 
perception mystery first iden- 
tified 16 years ago, andcomd 
answer questions about the 


t eam effort”, with Ms Dutton 

and First Officer Garry Lucas 

also behaving in an exexa- , 
plary way. He said that Mr 
Lucas. 33 and from Liverpool, 
"was out of his seat in the 
flash of an eye and assisting 
In opening doors and getting 
people off”. 

He apologised that some of] 
the 40 passengers on the char- 
ter flight to Leeds, laid on for 
the United foam, officials and 
corporate guests after a 3-0 de- 
feat at West Ham, had been 
forced to jump from the 
plane's uptftted tail. “Unfor- 
tunately. what was left of the 
runway was just a little too 
short” 

• A Britannia Airways pilot 
was praised yesterday after 
he landed bis Boeing 767 and 
274 passengers on one e ngi n e 
after the other burst into 
flames 26 minutes out of Abu 
Dhabi. Keith Harper writes. 

The passengers were on 
their way to Gaiwick after a 
holiday in the Maidive is- 
lands. An airline spokesman 
said that Captain Ian Thomas 
had done everything by the 
book. 
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Pincer movement ... a pregnant lobster is marked by tail-clipping before being released to help boost the species in the North Sea 
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Ministry aims 
to trap 10,000 
lobsters to 
bump up North 
Sea stocks 


Martin Wabiwright 


THE Government went to 
I market yesterday to buy 
no less than 10,000 preg- 
nant lobsters. The crusta- 
ceans — six of which have 
already been bought for a 
tenner each. — will restock 
inshore fishing grounds in 
the North Sea. 

The first half-dozen were 
lined up yesterday at HTJU 
Marina to have a V-notch 


j clipped in their fan rails to 
' mark them out as protected 
breeding stock. 

In its pilot buy-back 
scheme the Ministry of 
Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food will spend £100,000 in 
the next four years to ac- 
quire, mark and release 
egg-bearing lobsters caught 
between Tyneside and The 
Wash. “We are very con- 
cerned about stocks be- 
cause of the increased time 
it’s taking for fishermen to 


build up a goad lobster 
catch.” said Alex Smith of 
the North Eastern Sea Fish- 
eries Committee. ‘This pro- 
ject should see an increase 
Of some 34.000 lobsters in 
the target area, within six 
miles of the coast.” 
Part-financed by the 
European fishery resources 
budget, the huge shellfish- 
buying spree will be phased 
to avoid an artificial hike 
in prices. 

Ministry buyers will pay 


market rates — about £6 for. 
lib. 

Bylaws are now in force 
imposing a maximum 
£5,000 fine and confiscation 
of equipment for those who 
trap the notched animals. 

The first lobster group 
set sail late yesterday on 
North East Guardian 2. the 
committee's protection ves- 
sel After their pbotocall, 
they were released off 
Spurn Head to start work 
on 34,000 descendants. ■ 


Girl to contest ‘derisory* award 


could be both a cause and a 
cure. 

Rob Nash, of the Aberyst- 
wyth institute, who bad been 
doing work Independently of | 
Dr Dealler but was now using 
extracts from his plants, said: 
“ Althoug h it would be Inter- 
esting to know whether these 
cause the initial change in the i 
prion protein to make it infec- 
tive, now we are rather more 
interested in cures.” 

He had tried unsuccessfully 
to get research council 

funding- 

*T think they thought this 
was a bit of a wacky idea.” 
The experiments were still in 
their early stages and would 
involve seeing how the chemi- 
cals worked in the guts of ani- 
mals. The idea of chemicals 
on certain plants being a fee- 
tor in BSE might help explain 
why it did not occur widely in 
other countries, he suggested. 


Straw joins outcry at £1 8,500 for 
loss of mother and sister in attack 


Duncan Camp bell 
Crime Correspondent 


‘It must be the case that those 
who care about their stock 
would not wish them to be ex- 
ported for slaughter In this 
way." 

But the Islamic Foundation, 
Britain's leading Muslim 
research organisation, 
accused him of writing from 
ignorance. 

In a letter to Dr Cunning- 
ham yesterday, it pointed out 
that the use of blunt knives 
was illegal in the Islamic 
world. “An apology would be 
appropriate," a spokesman 
said. The foundation argues 
that the halal method of 
slaughtering Ls far more 
humane tiiwn Trilling animals 
with a stun gun. which 
merely “internalised pain". 
Several abattoirs in Britain 
were already dedicated to ha- 
lal meat. 


C ALLS for a review of 
compensation pay- 
ments to the victims 
of crime were made 
yesterday following the dis- 
closure that Josle Russell, 
aged 1L, who survived a vio- 
lent attack in which her 
mother and sister died, had 
been awarded £18,500 for her 
loss. 

Lawyers for the Russell 
family, MPa and victims' 
rights organisations called 
for a review of the Criminal 
Injuries Compensation Auth- 
ority's fixed tariff for losses 
and injuries suffered as a 
result of crime. The Home 
Secretary said that the Rus- 
sell family should appeal 
The girl was severely 
beaten in an attack in which 
her mother Lin, aged 45, and 
sister Megan, aged six, were 
both killed near their home in 
Ch i ll end en in Rent in July 
1998. Initially, it was feared 
that she might not survive, 
but she has made a remark- 


able recovery, having moved 
back to Wales with her lec- 
turer father, Shaun. 

The family’s lawyer, Sarah 
Harman, said yesterday that 
there would be an appeal. Ms 
Hannan said: 'This is a deri- 
sory settlement and a very 
graphic pnmmpTi* of the inade- 
quacy of the scheme. 

“The authority had the pos- 
sibility here of exercising its 
discretion generously, and 
compensating Josle for the 
terrible loss of her mother 
and younger sister. It didn't 
take -the opportunity, and 
gave the lowest possible level 
award.” 

She added: "This is a child 
with very special needs who 
has lost her mother in dread- 
ful circumstances. This 
award is to compensate her at 
the rate of £2,000 a year for 
the loss of her mother." 

A spokeswoman tor victim 
Support called yesterday for a 
review of the system, which 
was changed in 1996. She said 
it was insufficiently flexible. 

“The problem is that there 
is no discretion,'' she said. 
While victims always said 
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Past awards caused controversy 

m 

WITH applications submitted 
before the new system was in- 
troduced. victims of crime 
could claim significantly 
higher amounts from the 
Criminal Injuries Compensa- 
tion Authority. 

G In 1996. a Midlands teacher 
who was attacked by a school- 
girl and left severely disabled, 
and had to take early retire- 

age through being shaken as a 
baby, was awarded £1.3 nut , 
lion after his adoptive parents 
pressed for compensation. - 
And the authority has not . . 
been without controversy: . 

C Wlif Ball, whose son, Jona- 
than^, aged three, died in the 
Warrington IRA bomb blast in 
1993, received only £6,000 for 
his suffering. 

■ 

\ / 

ment, won almost £95.000 in 
compensation. 

□ Also in 1996, another 
teacher from Leamington Spa 
in Warwickshire was 
awarded £82,000 following an 
attack by a 10-year-old. 

□ In July 1997, Kye Scholtz, 
aged 10, who had brain dam- 

□ In 1996, five men who had 
been physically and sexually ■_ . . 

abused in childhood, appealed 
against the authority's refusal 
to compensate them because 
they had criminal 

convictions. - ~ 

They were given awards of - 
up to £25,000. 

Josie Russell: has made a 
remarkable recovery 

that no amount of money 
could make up for toeir loss, 
she said, the sum awarded 
acted as an important ges- 
ture. The award to Josie did 
not reflect toe seriousness of 
what had happened to her. 

A Home Office spokes- 
woman said Mr Straw hoped 
Mr Russell would use his 
right to appeal against the 
award. Mr Straw himself had 
no power to alter toe award. 

Gwyn Prosser. Labour MP 

for Dover, whose constitu- 
ency indudes toe village of 
Chillenden, described the 
award as “Inadequate, deri- 
sory and insulting'’, while 
Julian Brazier, Conservative 
MP for Canterbury in Kent, 
said: “This seems a very 
mean award.” 

The authority issued a 
statement yesterday to 
explain the system of compen- 
sation, adding that any appli- 
cant dissatisfied with a deci- 

sion was entitled to hare it 
reviewed. There was also the 
further possibility of an.ajK 
peal to an independent panel. ’ - 
According to the guide- 
lines. loss of a parent entities 
a child to £2,000 a year until 
the age of 18. A discretionary 
award may also be given. for . . 
care costs. The authority’, 
receives 80,000 applications 
year in 60 per cent of cafes,, 
the victim receives some 
compensation. 
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Britons’ living standards on the decline 


EC statistics reveal job creation 
means lower wages for workers 


Peter Hetherlngton 


sites of the brain that register 
contrast and speed. But it con- 
tains an obvious lesson for 
road safety planners. 

When visibility is poor, the 
scientists say in Nature 
today, drivers are reluctant to 
take their eyes off the road for 
fear of miralng that moment 
when something looms out of 
the fog. So drivers would be 
more likely to rely (A their 
own perception of speed. 
There were other factors at 
work. One of those was that if 
an object seemed hazy, then 
the viewer tended to assume 
that it was far away. 


I RITA IN'S much- 

. vaunted claim to be the 
'job creation centre of 
Europe during the latter Con- 
servative years was dented 
yesterday when new figures 
showed it had slipped Anther 
behind the European Union 
average for wealth. 

Prosperity had deteriorated 
in every English region, as 
well as in Scotland and North- 
ern Ireland, according to 
research undertaken for the 
European Commission. 

Richard Cabom, minister 
for the regions, last night de- 
scribed the figures from the 
Eurostat agency, which cover 
the period 19935, as “a damn- 
ing Indictment of the Tories' 
record in government”. 

While the figures at first ap- 


peared to contradict the last 
government's employment re- 
cord. economists specialising 
in regional development said 
they merely underlined the 
downside of a de- regulated, 
flexible labour market in 
which workers often paid the 
price for job creation with 


Although the Government 
last night exploited the fig- 
ures as an indictment of the 
Tory years, Labour is simi- 
larly committed to a flexible 
market as a “third way” — in 
contrast to the continental 
model of regulation and, Im- 
plicitly, higher wages and a 
shorter working week. 

But the figures will 
strengthen the Government's 
hand in its battle with Brus- 
sels to avoid cuts in European 
Union regional funding. 

One economist, Keith 


Burge, of Newcastle- based 
Economic Research Services, 
cautioned that relatively high 
employment levels did not 
necessarily mean prosperity. 
“These figures suggest that in 
terms of job creation there 
are a lot less well-paid areas 
of the economy. You can have 
falling unemployment with- 
out GDP rising." 

Every two- years the Euro- 
stat agency produces figures 
for the European Commission 
which measure purchasing 
power per head. They set the 
performance of each member 
country against an average 
figure for the EU as a whole. 

Against an EU average for 
wealth per head of 100, the UK 
slumped from 99 In 1993 to 96 
in 1995 — the last date for 
which figures are available. 
The figure for England 
matched the average rating of 
100 in 1993 but had Slipped to 
98 by 1995. 

In Scotland, wealth fell 
from 97 to 96, and in Northern 
Ireland the figure of 80 in 1933 


‘Unease’ at living Wills 


Clare Dyer 

Correspondent 


Businessman refused grant feels taken for a ride £■ 


A GOVERNMENT train- 
r^tng agency apologised 

yesterday for giving a debt- 
ridden businessman the 
shock ofhis life when he 
boarded a number 51 bus. 


Still smarting from 1 
failure to get a seedcom 
grant from Leeds Training 
and Enterprise Council, 
Tony Hanjesellwas aston- 
ished to see his own photo- 
graph beaming from a TEC 
advert on the Yorkshire 
double-decker, above. 


“Support from TEC New 
Enterprises has made me 

realise my dream and got 

my business underway.” 

the caption told travellers . 

“Nothing could be further 

from the truth,” said Mr 
Hargesell yesterday, con- 
templating life at 44 -with a 
broken marriage and 
£12.000 owed to creditors. 

The TEC, part of a 
national network, had actu- 
ally polled the rag on his . 
business, he said. 

Now a van driver, Mr Har- 


geseU said that Leeds TEC 

nfBfisk bed initially an. 
couraged him to seek £2,000 
for computer equipment to 
launch his Infant design 
firm. At the same time, he 
said, he had been pounced 
onto Illustrate TEC promo- 
tional material. 

later he was told his cash 
flow was unrealistic and his 
business plan imviable. Mr 
Hargesefl said he blamed the 
TEC for the failure ofhis 


fared “just waffle, not cash”. 


XPERTS in medical law 
yesterday accused crit- 
ics of the Government’s 
plans to make living wills 
binding by statute of misin- 
terpreting the law. 

Medical lawyers pointed 
out that living wills, or 
advance directives, are 
already binding on doctors as 
a result of court cases. Legis- 
lation would simply put them 
on a statutory footing. 

Controversy over the pro- 
posal, made in a green paper, 
was stirred by a letter to the 
Telegraph yesterday .from 
Catholic Church leaders who 
voiced "deep unease". 


Living wills allow people to 
specify their wishes for future 
medical treatment — such as 
refusing to be put on a life 
support machine or to have 
artificial feeding — in cases 
where they would not be able 
to do so themselves. 

Ca rdinal Basil H mna , Car- 
dinal Thomas Winning, and 
Archbishop Sean Brady, 
heads of the Catholic Church 
in respectively, England and 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
wrote that the proposals “en- 
visage the possibility of mak- 
ing legally binding even sui- 
cidally motivated refusals of 
medical treatment in advance 
of mental incompetence”. 
This would result in “grave 
injustice being perpetrated on 
some of the country’s most 


vulnerable people”, they said. 

Bnt lawyers said that 
people who were mentally 
competent might refuse treat- 
ment under the current law 
even if it led to their deaths. 
Living wills would simply 
allow those who became men- 
tally incapacitated the same 
right They would not be able 
to compel doctors to do any- 
thing unlawful, such as 
euthanasia. 

Margaret Brazier, professor 
of law at Manchester univer- 
sity. said it would not be suffi- 
cient for opponents of living 
wills to stop toe consultation 
paper becoming a parliamen- 
tary bill They would also 
need an act to reverse the 
court rulings that established 
that they are legally binding. 


fell to 78 by 199S. Only in 
Wales did wealth per head 
hold steady — at a level of 80. 

Across the English regions. 
Eurostat measured a fell in 
relative wealth. 

Although growth per head 
in London ls weft above the 
EU average, it still fell from 
147 on the index in 1993 to 139 
by 1995 — under lining, yet 
again, the north-south divide. 

In toe South-East the fig- 
ure fell from 101 to 100 while 
in the South-West a rating of 
94 fell over the two-year 
period to 93. 

In the Eastern region, rela- 
tive wealth fell from 94 to 91 
while in the East Midlands it 
dropped from 94 to 91 and in 
the West Midlands — heart- 
land of Britain's manufactur- 
ing industry — from 91 to 83. 

Iu the North-East, wealth 
per head fen from S3 to SO, in 
the North West from 93 to 91 


and in Merseyside from 75 to 
71, 

Publication of the figures 
comes as Mr Cabom pilots 
legislation through Parlia- 
ment to establish nine 
regional development agen- 
cies in England to co-ordinate 
job creation and economic 
development 

The Commons envir onment 
committee recently urged the 
Government to give them 
more powers to oversee train- 
ing. tourism, and distribute 
grants to foreign companies 
setting up factories. 

Mr Caborn said: -“The 
[Eurostatl figures substanti- 
ate the case for . . „ powerful 
development agencies and a 
more strategic and co-ordinat- 
ed approach to economic 
under-performance In the 
English regions. They dearly 
demonstrate the performance 
of the regions has worsened ” 
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To pick up a low 
cost loan, just pick 
up the phone. 
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Stephen Lawrence 


BRITAIN 5 


mquiry told of neo-Nazi links as police at stabbing scene are accused of lying 

Youths ‘laughed at murder 9 


DwWPalHMBr 


A nv^iaSl^iSI 

WUths^TlrerS 

had been in- 
volved in previous 

rapst activities - 

by polme driving up 

Mack teenager, Stephen Law 
re°ce» lay bleeding to death. 

his mnS 
was told yesterday 

■ jHJEf®* Nigel Clement 
raid that he had noted part of 

re ^f tr 5H on number and 
had radioed for the car to be 
stopped. But it was not a 
week later he saw the bat- 
tered red Vauxhall Astra 
a®ain and took the details of 
the driver and his passenger, 
•in. cross-examination. Ian 
McDonald QC. asked Set 

SSPiS^iL 11 * 113(1 been aware 
that the driver, David Copley, 


^i n ^vf° nVlcted °f tbreat- 
tinr^ n-^t h Y 10ur m connec- 

Nafh^?^? 6 1991 attack on 
KS £ d / uns ’ M. and his 
SKf? e i£S *' 13 - Kolan died 
n^)m a knife wound after the 
asMult by 15 youths. 

H Sf a Passenger’ Keiran 

was- said Mr Me 
a .leading member of 
a neo-Nazj group called NTO 
or Nazi Turnout which fire- 
quented the Wild Fowler pub 
tn Thamesmead. south-east 
London - — a known haunt of 
racists. 

Sgt Clement replied: “What 
you re telling me now is the 
first indication of that" 

Mr McDonald, representing 
Stephen s friend, Duwayne 
Brooks, who was with him at 
the time of the killing, then 
named a third man who was 
in the car on the night 
He said Jason Goatley had 
also been convicted of an of- 
fence in the Adams incident 


“I was never aware of that” 
Sgt Clement replied. 

The Adams brothers had 
been walking home from a 
youth club on the Thames- 
niead estate near Eltham, 
where Stephen was killed, in 
April, 1993. 

Five other youths were 
charged with Stephen's mur- 
der but none were convicted. 

. Sgt Clement returned to the 
inquiry yesterday after being 
accused last week of lying 
about the time he arrived at 
the scene. 

This allegation led the 
chairman. Sir William Mach- 
pherson, to adjourn the ques- 
tioning of police witnesses to 
allow advance warning of 
criticism. 

Yesterday be and two other 
officers, including Inspector 
Steven Groves, In charge of 
the murder scene, were .iisn 
accused of lying. 

At one stage, in a series of 


prickly exchanges, Michael 
Mansfield QC. for the Law- 
rence family, told Inspector 
Groves: “This inquiry cannot 
rely on a single word you’re 
saying. Do you think you’re 
totally unreliable?” — “No, 
Sir.” 

Sgt Clement, a member of 
the territorial support group, 
claimed his van had arrived 
at the scene at about 10.45pm. 
But a police “computer aided 
despatch” assigning his van 
to the scene recorded the time 
as an hour later. 

Sgt Andrew Hodges, who 
was a constable at the time, 
and who also saw the car with 
the laughing youths, denied 
lying about seeing rwo offi- 
cers giving first aid to 
Stephen. 

The evidence has been that 
Stephen’s condition was 
being monitored In a perfunc- 
tory way. Mr Mansfield: ”1 
suggest you are not telling the 



Police insist that 
Lawrence (left) 
was given first add 
by officers at 
the scene, despite 
suggestions to 
the contrary 


truth." — “You can suggest 
what you want As far as 1 am 
concerned they were giving 
him first aid.” 

Insp Groves insisted that 
there had been nothing wrong 
with the first stages of the in- 
vestigation. Edmund Lawson 
QC. counsel to the inquiry, 
put it to him that first aid had 


been denied “because you 
didn’t want to dirty your 
hands with the blood of i 
black man”. — “I find that ex 
tremely disappointing.” 

Mr Mansfield’s cross-ex 
animatio n led to a rebuke 
from the c hairman for unnec- 
essary pillorying. 

The hearing continues. 



Nightlife equality 


Club 

ladies’ 

nights 

ruled 

sexist 


Kama! Ahmed 
Meda Correspondent 


I 


I T COULD mark Die end of 
ram and blackcurrant and 
dancing around handbags. 
Ladies' nights, the ni ghtclub 
industry's effort to encourage 
women into clubs with cheap 
tickets and drinks, have been 
banned by the.Equal Opportu- 
nities Commission. 

In a letter sent to night- 
clubs, the EOC, the govern- 
ment body charged with en- 
suring fair treatment of men 
and women, said the special 
evenings contravened the Sex 
Discrimination Act and 
should be halted. The EOC 
said it acted after receiving 
nearly 100 complaints over 
the past year from men angry 
at having to pay extra for 
their pints of lager. 

. T he ruling came to light 
after Channel 5 was told to 
pull advertisements for two 
dubs offering cut-price ad- 
mission to women. The order 
came from the Independent 
Television Commission 
which received a complaint 
that the adverts were sexist 

The ITC, the body which 
oversees television advertis- 
ing, referred the complaint to 



Fzzn while it lasted. . . special nightclub discounts for women only must end to comply with the Sex Discrimination Act 


PHOTOGRAPH: ULRtKE PREUSS 


the EOC, which said it was 
discriminatory against men 
to offer drinks at half price or 
free entry to women. 

“We have received a lot erf 
complaints about this from 
men, and we are duty bound 
to investigate when there is a 
complaint about sexual dis- 
crimination." said Kira Scan- 
lon, head of the social advice 
team of the EOC which deals 
with complaints. “We do not 


want to get heavy-handed 
about this, but the act was 
passed by Parliament You 
can imagine that for men who 
go to clubs regularly a £5 dif- 
ference between ticket prices 
is a significant one.” 

In the adverts on Channel 
5*s text service, the Gass Club 
in Leicester offered “Ladies 
Free B4 llpm/ Gents £10", and 
Legends ni ghtclub in Essex 
offered “Admission £5, Ladies 


Vi Price”. Both adverts have 
now been pulled. 

Nightclub owners, who 
have been struggling to get 
rid of the image of thick- 
necked bouncers and man’s 
drunkenness, responded with 
incredulity to the ban. 

Tony O’Neill, manager of 
Golds nightclub in Leicester, 
said: “These are a load of 
middle-aged stuffed shirts 
who have probably never 


.been in a nightclub in their 
lives.” He said he was still 
planning women-only eve- 
nings once a month. “We 
have a stripper who goes the 
full monty. The women love 
it they’re screaming.” 

Ms Scanlon said the EOC 
was working in partnership 
with the nightclub industry 
so that the legislation was 
understood. “We don't want 
to take anyone to court,” she 


said. “So Car we have had a 
very positive response." She 
said that offering special 
deals to women could contra: 
vene two sections of the Sex 
Discrimination Act passed in 
the 1970s. 

An information leaflet sent 
out. by the EOC says: “You 
should not charge men a 
higher fee than women for ad- 
ditional entertainments, such 
as entry to a disco." 


decline TV green series grossly unfair 


Channel 4 must apologise over 
programmes that distorted truth 


Co rrespondent 


C HANNEL 4 win make 
an on-screen apology 
about one of its most 
controversial programmes 
after a television watchdog 
roundly condemned it as dis- 
torted and misleading. 

The Independent Television 
Commission said'? that the 
Against Nature series, which 
accused the : environmental 
movement of' being' akin to 
the Third Reich, had selec- 
tively edited interviews, to 
give a deceptive picture of 


green issues. In an nn u s ual 
move which revealed the 
anger cxf the ITC, the regula- 
tory body said that Channel 4 
must televise apologies to 
Peter Melchett the chief exec- 
utive of Greenpeace. Tony Ju- 
niper, oampaipnq director erf 
Friends of the Earth. Barbara 
Maas of the Pan-African Wild- 
life . Conservation Network, 
and Ncsman Myers of Green 
College, Oxford. 

All had. their views dis- 
torted by toe series which 
claimed that toe environment 
tal lobby in developed nations 
was trying to keep the rest of 
toe world trader-developed by 


opposing projects such as 
dam schemes and other tech- 
nological advances. 

*1 have never experienced, 
in more than 20 years a televi- 
sion interview in which I said 
one thing, then {was cut} to 
make it seem as if 1 had said 
something else,” Lord Mel- 
chett said. “The programmes 
were inaccurate, anti -envi- 
ronmentalist propaganda." 

Writing to David Scott, 
managing director of Channel 


4. Lord Melchett said the ITC 
agreed that he had been “de- 
ceived” about the series’ pur- 
pose. Greenpeace had been 
told that the series would 
“broadly consider scientific 
advancement, population and 
the environment”. 

Friends of the Earth were 
equally scathing about tbe 


series broadcast last Novem- 
ber, saying they had been 
stitched up by the pro- 
gramme-makers. RDF Televi- 
sion. “The series was badly 
made, and thoroughly shoddy 
in it s use of facts,” said lan 
Wfflmore, FoE spokesman. 

The ITC findings come as a 
blow to Channel 4 which was 
trying to tap into a backlash 
against the environmental 
lobby. The BBC also ran a 
series attacking green poli- 
tics, named Scare stories. 

The ITC said the Against 
Nature series had no tactual 
inaccuracies, but that Chan- 
nel 4 had broken rules on fair 
interviews and giving ade- 
quate warning about the sub- 
ject matter. Channel 4 apolo- 
gised and said it “regretted 
any unfairness". 


All. Go for summer cut-price air fares war on key European routes 


KaHMiafper 
Transport E^Htor 


THE summer battleground 
I fora low-cost European air 
feres war was set yesterday 
when British Airways' new 
no- f r ills .airline, , Go , an- 
nounced £100 return .flights, to 
Rome, Milan- . '-and 
Copenhagen. . ' 

The flights- from Stensted 


will begin on May 22 to Rome, 
May 23 to Milan, and June 5 
to Copenhagen. The £100 fere, 
which includes airport taxes, 
mid cheap coach connections, 
will last for about two 
months. It will then be 
replaced by a more “sophisti- 
cated” structure, but the £100 
offer will be kept as toe dom> 
nant-fare. BA’s standard 
return fere to Rome is about 
£300. 


Ms Barbara Cassani. Go's 
chief executive, said it would 
operate two daily return 
flights to the three destina- 
tions, and passengers would 
get-food and drink on board 
for which they would have to 
pay. “Low price will not mean 
low service. We have excel- 
lent staff and we are hoping to 
encourage people who have 
not prevously travelled in 
Europe to fly with us." 


The announcement is likely 
to pave the way for another 
round of price cuts among 
low-cost carriers. But Sir 
Michael Bishop, chairman of 
British Midland, warned of at 
least one casualty over the 
next year. He picked out toe 
heavy loss-maker, Debonair, 
operating from Luton, which 
is on a head-to-head with Go 
on the Rome route, as toe 
most likely victim. 


Judges ‘punish’ 
Lightning strike 


Stuart Mfltar 


E VEN Peter Alliss would 
have struggled to find 
words to describe this 

shot 

Lying in the rough 140 
yards from the green behind a 
10ft high coppice, Anthony 
Lightning pulled oat his 
eight-iron and went for glory 
over toe trees. 

Except he did not quite 
make it His heavily sliced 
shot hit a tree, deflected at 
right angles and hit a player 
standing almost 90 yards 
away on the next fairway. 

It could happen to anybody 
who ventured on to a Bairway. 
But yesterday shock waves 
were sent through clubhouses 
after the Court of Appeal 
ruled that golfers were liable 
for injuries caused by way- 
ward shots — no matter how 
unlikely toe circ umstanc es of 
the accident. 

Mr Lightning was found lia- 
ble to pay damages to John 
Pearson, a lorry driver, aged 
46. He was hit in foe right eye 
and has not been able to play 
tbe game again. So severe was 
toe damage to his sight that 
Mr Pearson lost his HGV 
licence.. 

Three appeal judges upheld 


the decision of a Southamp- 
ton county court judge. The 
damages will be decided at a 
later hearing In. Southamp- 
ton. where both men live. 

After the ruling, Peter Sher- 
gold, Mr Lightning’s solicitor 
said it would affect all golfers 
and their approach to playing 
any shot when other players 
were around. 

**The dilemma will be 
whether to get on with toe 
game and abide by the rules 
or to wait until toe area is 
completely clear of other 
players so that they do not set 
themselves up to the risk of 
being sued.” 

Mr Lightning, aged 45, was 
playing the 10th hole at Dun- 
wood Manor golf club in Rom- 
sey, Hampshire, in October 
1992 and had mishit his tee 
shot. 

The court heard he had 
known Mr Pearson was on 
the ninth fairway but felt 
there was no danger because 
he was at right angles to the 
line of play and so far away. 

After mishitting toe ball he 
shouted “fore”, but Mr Pear- 
son did not hear and was 
“poleaxed” by toe shot 

The judges ruled that while 
foe risk was relatively s m a ll , 
it was enough to to render Mr 
Lightning liable. 
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The dirt dredged thnxi^ here— the illegitimacy revelation, 
the Roman Polanski rape case, the associations with Heidi 
FI eiss and other unsawouries, the paternity suits— strongly 
suggest some excessive costs in the pact Jack Nicholson, 
who calls himself T>r DeviT, seems to have made. 
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News in brief 


Infatuation led 
to boy’s suicide 


A SCHOOLBOY threw himself off the roof of his home because 
he could not cope with his infatuation for bis girlfriend, an 
inquest at Winchester was told yesterday. Richard Lovell, aged 
15. left five suicide notes suggesting he feared the relationship 
would end. He climbed on the roof of the house then fell bead 
first on to a stone path below, a police officer said. He died in 
hospital five days later. The Mid-Hampshire coroner. Gr aham 
Short, recorded a verdict erf suicide. 

His mother. Susan Lovell, said Richard started going out 
with the girl J ust before Christmas 1996. They had broken up 
last May but resumed their relationship shortly before Richard 
died. Mr Short said he had read Richard's diaries and it was 
clear that he feared the relationship was going to break up 
again. Notes written on the night he died made clear he plann ed 
to take his own life. "I don't thtnic the girl concerned should 
blame herself for what has happened." 


Bankrupt hid assets 


DISGRACED businessman Terry Ramsden, once one of Britain's 
wealthiest men. admitted yesterday be b^d concealed property 
and shares after his companies crashed owing £100 million. 
Ramsden, aged 46, who is bankrupt, pleaded guilty at the Old 
Bailey to not disclosing an interest in a trust, concealing property 
worth £77.019 and not rev ealin g be owned 3 million shares. 

He was balled until Mays when be is to be sentenced. Ramsden 
made a fortune as an international bond trader, but last it because 
of g amb li n g losses of about £100 mill inn, when he was Britain's 
top racehorse owner. 

He went to America, leaving huge debts, and was arrested there 
m 1993. Ramsden, from London, was brought back to Britain 
where he received a two-year suspended prison sentence for 
fraudulent trading involving £90 million. 


Absolutely Friends 


THE American sitcom Friends is to feature cameo roles for 
Jennifer Saunders and June Whitfield as the crew film in London 
this week. The pair from tbe BBC comedy Absolutely Fabulous 
visited a north London studio where filming on Friends has been 
continuing since Monday. 

Also featuring in the hour-long episode, to be aired in June on 
Skyi, will be pop star Louise, and British actors Torn Conti and 
Hugh Laurie. Last week Virgin boss Richard Branson and the 
Duchess of York filmed scenes for toe comedy, which centres on a 
group of 20-something New York pals. 


Violin’s sale 
sets record 


A STRADIVARI violin (right) 
was sold yesterday for £947.500 
— the highest price ever paid 
fora musical instrument, ac- 
cording to Christie's in 
London. 

Tbe violin, made in 1727 by 
Antonio Stradivari, is be- 
lieved to have once belonged 
to toe violinist Rudalphe 
Kreutzer and later to the vio- 
lin-maker Nicolas Lupot 

Hie successful bidder was 
the violinist and London 
dealer Chaim Lazarov. The 
previous record for a violin 
was also a Stradivari know- 
nas The Mendelssohn, sold at 
Christie's in 1990 for £902.000. 

“This violin will soon be 
heard all over toe world," said 
Mr Lazarov. 



Everett widow sues 


THE forma- wife of the late Kenny Everett told a judge yesterday 
she was “horrified and appalled” when Woman’s Own magazine 
broke its promise not to publish an article about her relationship 
with the outrageous gay broadcaster without her approval Lee 
Everett-AUdn said that after Everett’s death from Aids in April 
1995 she agreed to be interviewed by tbe magazine— which she 
had been brought up to believe was “knitting patterns and 
niceness” — after being assured she would have the right of veto. 

When a draft was sent for her approval, she rejected it because 
it concentrated on the negative aspects of their life, and made it 
sound as though she came to hate him. She was “very, very upset’’ 

when the article was published, she told Mr Justice Bennett in the 
High Court in London. 

Mrs Everett-AHon. of Streatley, Berkshire, is suing TPC Maga- 
zines for breach of contract and breach of confidence over the 
allegedly unauthorised publication, c l aimin g about £30,000 — tbe 
sort of fee she could have expected if she bad taken her story to a 
tabloid newspaper —for injuries to her feelings, emotional 
distress and damage to her reputation among Everett’s family, 
friends and fens. The publishers claim she gave her consent for 
the article. The hearing continues today. 


Earprtnts fail to convict 


EARPRINT evidence used for the first time in a trial in Britain 
has been rejected by a Liverpool crown court jury . It had been 
claimed that two earprints left by a burglar at two homes be- 
longed to Mark Smith, aged 29. of Newtm-le-Willows. Merseyside. 

Nicholas Clarke, defending, had called the method of investiga- 
tion by earprint experts “Blue Peter art”, involving jigsaw puz- 
zles. “felt-tip pen and sticky-back plastic”. He described the 
findings as “pseudo-science fiction.” 
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Russia ‘stares into abyss’ ISSsi 

coup report ‘flawed* 
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EARLY three- : 
quarters of Rus- j 
sia‘5 budge: wJi go : 
on servicing Its J 
debts unless cartii- ; 
nal policy changes are made, j 
Russia's prime minister in 
waiting. Serge: Kiriyenko, 
warned yesterday. 

In an apocalyptic sermon to 
the upper bouse of parliament 
yesterday. he warned 
regional leaders of die disas- 
trous state of the economy. 

The little-known 35-year* 
old, nominated for the post by 
President Boris Yeltsin but 
still to win the backing of the 
communist- patriotic bloc in 
parliament, said a quarter of 
Russians lived below subsis- 
tence level. 

In a harsh attack on his pre- 
decessor. Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, who regularly claimed 
that the economy was grow- 
ing, Mr Kiriyenko said: 
"There is practically not a 
single person in Russia today 
who would feel, as an individ- 
ual, the economic growth of 


which the previous govern- 
ment spoke." 

Russia's foreign debt stood 
at more than £78 billion in 
January. Rescheduling de- 
layed repayment until this 
year, and in 2003 Mcscow Is 
due to start paying back the 
billions borrowed by the 
Soviet Union. 

The backlog of unpaid 
wages has grown inexorably. 
The private sector owes em- 
ployees £5.7 billion, while the 
state sector owes £700 million 
in wages. The backlog of pen- 
sions in both sectors has 
reached £8.8 billion. 

Meanwhile, the popular 
daily newspaper Komsotnols- 
kaya Pravda reported yester- 
day that the presidential ad- 
ministration was secretly 
spending millions of pounds 
on an exclusive leisure centre . 

— including indoor tennis 
courts, weights and a sauna 

— inside the Kremlin. 

Yesterday's speech was the 

acting prime minister's first 
big policy statement He he 
echoed the complaints of his 
natural opponents about the 
improverishment of Russia. 


Living on the never never 



Kiriyenko: "The principle 
is to live within our means' 


while setting the stage for the 
Thatch erite measures which 
he win undoubtedly pursue to 
bring government spending 
into line with earnings. 

He wooed communist-patri- 
ots with a pledge that the state 
would not sen its controlling 
share in big monopolies such 
as the gas giant Gazprom and 
the federal electricity system. 


• Russia's forwfgn defat is 
£76 bftttot; 

• Privatised Industries 
owe their employees 
£5.7 billion; 

• The state sector owes its 
workers £700 million; 

9 The backlog of pensions 
In berth sectors has reached 
£&8 bUBon. The Russian 
pension Fund currently has 
only 71 percent of the 
money It needs. 


and promised an end to the 
Russian government's "collec- 
tive Irresponsibility*’ . 

Mr Yeltsin responded to 
parliamentary demands for 
consultation on the nomina- 
tion with an offer to meet the 
speakers of both houses in his 
country residence today. 

The lower house, the Duma, 
is due to vote on the prime 
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minis ter's nomination tomor- 
row. If it rejects his candi- 
dacy. Mr Yeltsin can resub- 
mit his name two more times. 
If the Duma turns him down 
on all three occasions, the 
president can dissolve parlia- 
ment and call new elections. 

The whiff of crisis in die 
corridors of power stems 
from the fact that until a 
prime minister is confirmed, 
the Russian constitution does 
not make clear who would 
take over as head of state and 
commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces if Mr Yeltsin 
died or became incapacitated. 

The Duma speaker, Gennady 
Seleznyov, said deputies mi ght 
debate the nomination tomor- 
row and vote on Wednesday. 

Yegor Stroyev, the upper 
house speaker, said yesterday 
that the speakers, Mr Yeltsin 
and Mr Kiriyenko would "def- 
initely reach an agreement" 
today at the president's 
residence. 

Mr Stroyev said the upper 
house, the Federation Coun- 
cil, had no constitutional 
right to nominate its own 
candidate. 
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Meeting on Monday, the 
Communists and two strong 
allied parliamentary groups 
seemed to come to no firm 
conclusion as to whether they 
would vote against Mr Kir- 
iyenko or abstain. 

But yesterday a statement 
was released in the name of 
the same alliance calling Mr 
Kiriyenko "an incompetent, 
third-rate bureaucrat". 

The Communist leader, 
Gennady Zyuganov, has taken 
care to attack Mr Yeltsin's 
nominee as inexperienced, 
rather than as an implacable 
ideological enemy of the com- 
munist-patriots, strengthen- 
ing the suspicion that he has 
no intention of giving the 
president an opportunity to 
dissolve parliament by ^pos- 
ing Mr Kiriyenko. 

The Russian media, which 
were struggling to find any- 
thing controversial to say 
about the obscure former 
businessman from Nizhny 
Novgorod, picked up a report 
yesterday from a German 
newspaper saying that Mr 
Kiriyenko had once flirted 
with Scientology. 


the commissio n s report on Wednesday. n£ • 

Briton hurt by mine blast 

were injured. All were discharged after medical 
The&SSiuflt MI-8 transport hehooirter, 
people, was supposed to land at a helipad but came down in a mme 
fipTrf in strong winds. — AP, Cambodia. 

EU envoys to visit Tibet 

CHINA has agreed to allow European Union envoys tospend a 
week in Tibet looking at the human rights situation there, a 
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Leonardo da Vinci's The Last Supper will appear on an Italian postage stamp to be released on Saturday to mark the quincentenary of the painting’s completion on April 4 1498. 
Da Vind painted the fresco, H Cenacolo. in the refectory of the convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie in Milan 


ETA bombs Basque 
politicans’ homes 


Adela Gooch in Madrid 


A WOMAN was injured 
yesterday as the Basque 
separatist guerrilla 
group ETA intensified its 
ramp aign against soft targets 
in the Basque country, bomb- 
ing the homes of local politi- 
cians from the governing con- 
servative party. 

Bombs exploded at the 
homes of four Popular Party 
councillors early yesterday. 
The first wait off just after 
mi dn ight in the doorway of 
town councillor Mari Carmen 
Iruretagoyena's house in 
Fnenberrabia. near the French 
border, injuring: his sister. 

It was followed by other 
explosions in the coastal 
resort of San Sebastian and 
the frontier town of Irdn. The 
bombs were placed in hall- 
ways and entrances to apart- 
ment buildings. 

The attacks follow a police 


crackdown which led to the 
arrest last week of 11 mem- 
bers of a key ETA terrorist 
unit in the Basque country. It 
was a severe blow to the 
group, now thought to have 
been reduced to one active 
unit in the region. 

But yesterday's bombings 
Signalled that PP councillors 
and their families remained 
easy targets — five have been 
killed since last July. ETA 
justifies the campaign on the 
grounds that PP officials are 
the direct descendants of dic- 
tator General Franco, whose 
regime brutally repressed 
Basque nationalism. 

The government feeing the 
impossible task of protecting 
Spain's 24.699 PP councillors, 
warned yesterday that secu- 
rity measures should betaken.. 

The campaign, of violence 
has led to an outburst of pub- 
lic anger at ETA, which has 
been responsible for 766 
deaths in the past 30 years. 


UN arms embargo unlikely 
to halt latest Balkan crisis 


The big powers that turned a blind 

eye to Kosovo once before must 

now find a way to halt Milosevic’s aSte °i 

aggression, writes Ian Traynor SSSSe wJSSt.Sd 

wealthiest parts of former 
Most agreed that a full-scale Yugoslavia. 


M ORE than 10 years Most agreed that a full-scale Yugoslavia. 

after Slobodan conflict there would dwarf Croatia's elderly natioual- 
Mflosevic came to even Bosnia in its grimness, ist president, Franjo Tudj- 
power In Serbia its potential to draw in neigh- man, is suffering intestinal 
and set about redrawing the bouring countries and its cancer and his hardline de- 
map of the Balkans In blood, capacity to sow’ tension be- fence minister, Gojko Susak, 
the West Is stiD labouring to tween the international is believed to be in the teemi - 
come up with an effective and powers. nal stages of lung cancer, 

coherent policy towards a The Bosnian bloodbath trig- However, Western hopes that 
leader who has proved him- gered the worst crisis be- Croatia after Mr Tudjman 
self the most dangerous figure tween the US and Europe and Mr Susak will be more 
In post-cold war Europe. since Nato's foundation, com- favourably disposed towards 
The decision yesterday by mented one west European a reconstituted Yugoslavia 
the United Nations Security ambassador. The rift over Ko- look like wishful thinking. 
Council to reimpose the arms 
embargo on Yugoslavia, that 
was lifted two years ago 
following the US-brokered 
Bosnia peace accord is a slap 
on the wrist Tt win have little 
impact on the Kosovo crisis 
in the southern Balkans, 
where Mr Milosevic's well- 
armed henchmen are digging 
in for a fight with the Increas- 
ingly radicalised and frus- 
trated Albanian majority. 

Kosova is Yugoslavia's un- 
finished business. It was the .. _ _ 

card Mr Milosevic played 3 Security CouncU members vote yesterday 

first in the battle he lost to a on an aims embargo against 


Croatia's elderly national- 




wrd Mr Milosevic played f^**"™* 

first in the battle he lost to ^ ? fV ^ tftkwOTianafms ^ whaf, g qa g^ I w :t 

control as much as possible of * u 9 os * a via to drive home the need for a peaceful solution 
did Yugoslavia. Caught up to the Kosovo crisis photograph: mahtyltobihanolsi 

throughout the 1990s in the ~ ” - — — ■ 

Croatian and Bosnian wars, sovo could be worse still, he | And Kosovo's Albanians, 


. . . . . . . — And Kosovo's Albanians, 

(he big powers preferred to said. the "last prisoners’* of Yugo- 

tum a blind eye to the “Alba- A former Western ambassa- ala via, also want out They 
nian question’’, and such ne- dor to Yugoslavia believed have the featest growing and 
gleet is now coming home to that in the end Kosovo — Ser- youngest population in 
roost bia’s southern province bor- Europe: they outnumber local 

Western policy-makers and dering Albania, Macedonia Serbs nine to one and the im- 
analysts at a recent confer- and Montenegro — would be balance is on the rise An esti- 
ence on the Balkans were pro- carved up between the Serbs mated six Albanians are bom 
foundly pessimistic and had and the Albanians. "In the for every Serb bom in rump 
little idea what to do about long term Ifs hard to see how Yugoslavia. 

Mr Milosevic and Kosovo. A to keep Kosovo locked into Although Kosovo is a poor 
leading UN peacekeeping Serbia" region, it has been fought 

strategist said: “We haven’t A senior European diplo- over for centuries- It was on 
come up with any proposals mat repeatedly used a new the Kosovo plain outside Pris- 
to prevent a conflict In buzzword — "reaggregation" tina in the 14th century that 
Kosovo. ” — to describe Western policy the Turks vanquished the 


Although Kosovo is a poor 
region, it has been fought 


Serbs, destroying the Serbs’ 
medieval empire and usher- 
ing in 500 years of Ottoman 
rule In the region. 

“It's very important 
ground, very strategic," said 
a senior Nato military com- 
mander. "You Just need to 
look at a map. It’s no surprise 
that it was here the Turks 
fought the Serbs." 

Mr Milosevic prizes Koso- 
vo's zinc and lead mines and 
its hydroelectric resources. 
And the province is dotted 
with medieval Serbian cul- 
tural relics. For years, Bel- 
grade has floated trial bal- 
loons on partitioning Kosovo. 
In any such scheme, Mr Milo- 
sevic would seek to take the 
mines and the monasteries 
and leave the Albanians the 
mountains. 

It may not come to that but 
Mr Milosevic's may be calcu- 
lating on an escalation of the 
crisis, betting that interna- 
tional divisions and paralysis 
will allow him to could act 
with Impunity. 

"There is no alternative to 
Milosevic and we need to 
work with him to bring stabil- 
ity to Serbia," said a west 
European official. 

Mr Milosevic thrives on in- 
stability. In the past decade 
he has used tumult and vio- 
lence to shore up his _power. 
He rubbed out Kosovo's au- 
tonomy and established a 
police regime. He brought 
down the governments of Voj- 
vodina and Montenegro using 
street mobs. He attempted a 
putsch in the old ruling Yugo- 
slav communist party. He 
turned tanks on his own 
people in Belgrade. He in- 
vaded Slovenia, partitioned 
Croatia for a time, and spon- 
sored wide-ranging atrocities 
in Bosnia. 

“Belgrade realises we have 
prevented the worst” said a 
senior European diplomat 
more in hope than confi- 
dence. "The immediate risk is 
frozen." 
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Clinton caught in holy row 

PRESIDENT Bill Clinton has been critcised by the head of the 
archdiocese of Philadelphia for receiving communion during a - 
mass on his tour of Africa. 

PurtimU Anthony BevSacqva said Mr Clinton probably had 
not realised he is barred from receiving the Holy Eucharist 
which Roman Catholics believe is the actual body of Christ. Non- 
Catholics are allowed to receive communion only in exceptional 
circumstances. “1 believe be did something unlawful, but 1 don't 
believe he did it intentionally," Cardinal Bevilacqua said of the 

mags in South Africa’s Soweto township. — AP. Philadelphia. 


Cairo holds messiah group 

EGYPTIAN authorities have detained 29 suspected members of a 
cult which believes the country wiD be flooded in the first three 
days of April, an interior ministry statement said yesterday. It 
said the group believes that 48-year-old Bahaa Eddin Ahmed — 
one of the arrested —is the messiah. The statement added that 
those being held were to be interrogated. It was not immediately 
clear what the charges were. — Reuters. Cairo. 


Botswana gets new leader 

BOTSWANA’S new president, Festus Mogae, used his inaugural 
speech yesterday to promote the country's "phenomenal develop- 
ment" but also warned against complacency after 18 stable years * 
under his predecessor. 

,r We should not delude ourselves into thinkin g that this is a 
smooth slide to prosperity,” Mr Mogae. aged 58, told a rally of 
supporters Jfetuunle Masire, aged 73, resigned as president to let 
Mr Mogae run as an incumbent to improve the ruling party’s 
chances in next year’s elections. — AP, Gaborone. 


Riding to the rescue 

A WOMAN in a wheelchair who moved into the shade cast by the 
wall of a block of flats in New York to cool off became an unwitting 
hero when a toddler fell from a third-floor window into her lap. 

Stroke victim Barbara Jones, aged 31, received a glancing blow 
to the head as Adonis Gomez fell on to her, and then rolled on to 
pavement The boy, who had bounced out of the window while 
playing on a safe, was in a critical condition, — ■ AP, New York. 


Tree tribute to beach lifestyle 



A boy examines tree logs that have been painted to 

resemble Australian surf lifesavets and w oman wearing 
old-fashioned bathing suits at an exhibit at the Melbourne 
International Flower Show PHcrrcxaRAmwiu. burgess 


Iraq joins in April Fool fun 

IN IRAQ, it appears, they enjoy an April Fool’s joke too. A' 
newspaper owned by President Saddam Hussein’s son Uday 

raiGMl nnnM vpcfmrfa'trroi mum i- 


to end only to dash then on page two. An article in the Babil 
newspaper Quoted President Clint™ 9 « 


,rz* *-unK*a me inside 

. page, it rwMted that it was "only an April Fool’s Joke. It is the 
beginning of spring. Many happy returns.” —AP. Baghdad. 


cc tf academics come up with 
an idea and get enough 
heavyweightstobackibthen 
it becomes real -thath what 
they’ve done with CraMree.” 
Vivek Chaudhary observes.. 
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Why me? 


WORLD NEWS 7 


Maurice Papon gives last-ditch 
defence on final day of his trial 


O N THE long 
tost day of 
Prance's 
longest trial, 
Maurice 
Papon stood 

Jus bullet-proof glaSlSx and 

the 

“OTstrous, politlcaliymoti- 
^ed shamthat had killed his 

ssussa reputa - 

cial, aged 87, spoke for 35 min- 
J«es of his anger and 
resentment at what he called 
Tny own road to Calvary: to 
be accused of a fake crime in 

a fake trial in a sad. sad chap- 
ter in the history of Prance." 

In the morning sun outside 
the courthouse lay a pile of 
bright yellow placards bearing 
ms names of some of the 1^60 
Jews — 22S of them children 
— who were deported, alleg- 


*We saved what 
could be saved; 
staying at your 
post took more 
courage’ 


eefly on Mr Papon’s orders, 
from the Bordeaux region be- 
tween 1942 and 1944. At that 
time he was its number two 
official, and head of the Ser- 
vice for Jewish Affairs. 

They read: Nelly Stopnicki, 
aged five, convoy 26; Marcel 
Blaster, aged one. convoy 53; 
Suzanne Olczak, aged eight, 
convoy 26; L6on Dray, aged 
eight, convoy 66. • 

“He knew that those who 
were shipped out were going 
to the d e a th camps," said Mi- 
chel Zaoui, a lawyer for some 
civil plaintiffs. “He signed 
the papers. He does not have 
blood on his hands — be has 
blood on his pen." 

But inside the courtroom, 
Mr Papon’s lawyer, Jean- 
Marc Varant. concluded his 
four-day closing statement by 
reading from Auschwitz sur- 
vivors' memoirs, aiming - to 
show that Mr Paged could not 
possibly have known. 

’The Jews themselves didn’t 
know,” Mr Varaut said. Tfs 
true, we know much more 
today. But what did people 
know in Bordeaux in 19C? 
And how, now, can one he an 


^complice to a genocide of 
which one was not aware?" 

Mr Papon, wearing dark 
passes, a dark suit and 
tie m mourning for his wife of 
66 years. Paulette, who died 

tS5L we S’ declift ed the 

Judge s offer of a suspension 
be *° re delivering thelast 
words, to which all defen- 
dants m France are entitled. 

The proceedings against the 
last and highest official of the 

iKK^Y ichy re Sime to 
stand trial for crimes a gam^ t 

humanity had already been 
suspended several times 
owng to his ill-health and his 
wife’s funeral As his lawyers 
announced last week. Mr Pa- 
pon was admitted to hospital 
after making his statement to 
undergo non-urgent tests on 
his heart and lungs. 

Rising stiffly to his feet, Mr 
Papon, whose post-war jobs in- 
cluded Paris police chief and 
budget minister, denounced 
the trial as “a judicial mon- 
ster, an unprecedented media 
pillorying made up of li es, in- 
sults and infamy , a negation of 
democracy, an affirmation of 
totalitarianism". 

His voice cracked as he «miH 
that, little by little, the trial 
had killed his wife, “an anon- 
ymous soldier in the struggle 
against the .Germans a nd for 
the Resistance". 

He expressed remorse at 
the fete of Jews deported to 
their deaths, but no personal 
regret for his role. “I decided 
to stay in my job to help the 
nation face up to the occu- 
pier." he said. "The adminis- 


tration was the people’s last 
barricade. We saved what 
could be saved —and staying 
at your post took more cour- 
age than resigning." 

Saying he stood accused of 
“crimes of bureaucracy, of 
complicity, of indifference". 
Mr Papon told the panel of 
three judges and nine jurors 
that to condemn him would 
be to debase crimes against 
humanity. “That is intended 
for the absolute monsters, the 
Hitlers and the Pol Pots. But 
you cannot be 30 per emit or 
60 per cent guilty of a crime 
against humanity. It’s all or 
nothing." 

Fiance, he said, should not 
be implicated in the horror of 
genocide just because it took 
place on its sofl. And he had 
acted always in the country’s 
best interests. 

•What was one to do?” he 
cried. “No one asks that now, 
but one can only interpret the 
past through the present So 
finally, I ask myself one ques- 
tion: why me?” 


Vichy’s chain 


The case has 
put complicity 
beyond doubt, 

Paul Webster 

in Paris writes 


1 six-month trial of 

Maurice-; Papon has 
at least settled once 
and for- all the cen- 
tral debate on the extent of 
the Vichy .regime's complic- 
ity in the Holocaust. - _ • ; 

The evidesice leaves ' no 
doubt that without the col- 
laboration of informed, in- 
telligent and ambitions 
French civil servants '.such 
as' Mr Papon, there eould 
never have been -deporta- 
tions on a scale that led to 
75,000 - men, women and 
children being, gassed in 

Oermany. • 

Whatever .the sentence, 
the French public today ac- 
knowledges the civil, ser- 
vice connivance in what 
President Jacques Chirac, 
breaking with the euphe- 
misms of his fifth republic 
pre decesso rs, has- c a l l e d a 

-w hninal government. 

The passage of time ap- 
pears to have ruled out a 
harsh, sentence. The nine- 
member jury, instead of 
judging a 'young, efficient 
official,, praised" 1 by the 
Nazis for hi* zeal, was 

asked to condemn a frail 87- 
y ear-old to die id . JaQ, like 

the fanatical criminal 
Klaus Barbie and Ids Vichy 
henchman, PanlToavier. ' 

A badly constructed state 
prosecutio n case, which ad- 
vised a minimum punish- 
ment for murders .carried 
out by paperwo^xafher 
than weapon s,. _n a8 do ne 
no thing *° clarffr mattere- 
The hidden face of France's 
wartime bureaucracy ; has 
been expose* 

guidelines on file limits of 

official obedience in times 

^^^dlstnrbihg^ has ' he m 

the trial's failure w import 
a warning on the £“8*™ “f 
fascism, though human 
rights, lawye rs hav e 
deemed It worth struggltog 
nearly 20 years to deuHm- 

strate the violent logic of 

racism. By a distreratagwv 
incidence, as the trial drew 


to an end. some of France’s 
most respectable politi- 
cians decided to ally them- 
selves with the extremist 
National Front, whose rac- 
ist and anti-Semitic doc- 
trines are largely inspired 
by wartime Potato torn. ... 

A backlash theory is cir- 
culating; that the extremist 
sur g e is partly due to hid- 
den sympathy for Mr Papon 
and irritation with the left- 
wing Jewish groups that 
pursued him for years. 
Many critics feel the time 
has come for the Jewish mi- 
norlty to shut up. The trial 
offered * rebuttal of that 
.logic, os parents and sib- 
lings of gassed deportees 
told of inconsolable grief 
for which there is no stat- 
ute of limitations Hke that 
reserved for war crimes. 

An Industrialist’s son. 
state-educated in a Paris iy- 
c&e, Mr Papon was typical of 
the i>re- war middle - class iw - 
teIBgentsia that later com- 
plied effortlessly with the 
distorted ethics of Vichy. 

to the 1930s he served in 
the foreign ministry. He 
could have had no illusions 
about Batter’s concentra- 
tion camps — in existence 
since 1933 — and yet he 
later administered laws 

that created similar camps 
across unoccupied France. 

He was (on his own evi- 
dence) aware of the inhu- 
mane conditions to. which 
Jews were sent to Germany 
under French supervision 
and of the terrifying Paris 
transit camp at Drancy. 

It has become irrelevant 
.whether Mr Papon and 
thousan ds of other digni- 
taries were a ware off the gas 

chambers. Either from con- 
viction or cowardice, the 
chain of cruelty .was first 
Horged to France by French 
- p fihrtrris t officials- _ 

The enforced transfer of 
thousands of Jews firom 
their refuge to the Free. 
Zone ;in 1942 into Nazi 
hands- was no secret to Mr 
Papon, nor was the neglect, 
semi-starvation ■ and vio- 
lence indicted on thou- 
sands Of children by ■ the 

French authorities. 

• - Their : deaths were the 
price France paid for a 
junior partnership to Nazi 
Europe. For Mr Papon they 
were a down-payment cm a 
brilliant post-war career. 




An artist’s impression of Maurice Papon (right) giving evidence to jurors (left) in court in Bordeaux, on the last day of his trial for crimes a g ains t humanity 
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Comment 


Diary 


Matthew 

Norman 

W E'LL come through 
ft. as we always do. 
but at the moment 
Paul Johnson and I are es- 
tranged. My sane and ratio- 
nal friend takes umbrage at 
the phrase “myriad howl- 
ers”. used here of bis splen- 
did book, A History Of The 
American People. Bless the 
old boy to tiny pieces, he 
does have a point Myriad 
literally means beyond 
counting, and who would 
have the time or energy to 
count them all? So, let ns be 
gracious, and celebrate the 
letter Paul reports having 
recently received (no doubt 
unsolicited) from the Insti- 
tute for Accuracy in Acade- 
mia, praising the scarcity of 
mistakes. A little light 
research re veals that the US 
organisation — and this 
truly will astonish you — is 
a rabidly rightwing, de- 
roentedly homophobic 
bunch of foaming paranoi- 
acs. In the mld-805. It 
recruited students to report 
instances of leftwing bias on 
campus, until it became 
such a laughingstock even 
with the American right — a 
US version, if you will, of the 
Monday Club — that it faded 
from public view. How good 
to know it’s still going; and 
doing God's work. 


A BYELECTION ap- 
proaches for the Men- 
dip District Council, 
and the Liberal Democrats 
have chosen their candi- 
date. He is Jim Mochnacz. a 
former phone engineer who 
claims that using a mobile 
made him 11L Only in Janu- 
ary. Mr Mocimacz publicly 
described his symptoms, 
which range from severe 
headaches to complete loss 
of memory. We wish him 
well for a swift and fall 
recovery, and would remind 
him that the election is on 
April 24. 


S TRIKE me pink, my 
old friend Peter Bot- 
tomleyhasanew. - 
career. Poor Burnley is 
moonlighting under the so- ■ 
briquet Cyclops, would you 
believe it, as political gossip 
columnist for the satirical 
magazine the Insider. Not- 
ing Virginia’s recent tribute 
in an interview — "he's 
very other-worldly; he 
hasn’t a clue what’s going 
on around him most of the 
time” — we turn expec- 
tantly to Cyclops, and find 
him jesting about Robin 
Cook’s vanity and Mr Tony 
Blair’s pattern baldness. 
Hats off (or on for Mr Blair). 
However, when we call to 
congratulate him. there is 
no response. Tut tut Second 

rule of journalism, we must 
always, always answer our 
mobile. Stiff, early days. 
He’ll learn. 


A N impressive piece of 
junk mail reaches us, 
offering discounted 
subscription to Personal Fi- 
nance and Confidential 
magazine. This astounding 
organ, says Paul O’Rourke, 
contains “the kind ofknowl- 
edge you’d have to pay a 

specialist up to £1.000 an 

hour to get hold of” ... se- 
crets ranging Cram how to 
slow the ageing process to 
howto sell your holiday 
snaps for Mg money. Tre- 
mendous . . .and just £29 for 
the year. Anyone tempted 
should subscribe at once, 
and waste no time on the 
small print (particularly the 
bit which states: “At the end 
of the first year, my sub- 
scription wifl.be renewed at 
£49 unless I inform you 
otherwise”). 


i ERVING Officers 

.tempted to complain 

"about the Army and 

its practices are directed to 
General Sir Anthony Far- 
rar-Hockley. “You eat the 
Queen’s salt and you obey 
the Queen’s regulations,” 
he tells Soldier magazine. 
“It’s no good suddenly 
saying, ‘Oh, but my con- 
science tells me something 
else’. To hell with your 
bloody conscience — get out 
of the army. " Well said. sir. 
Just one question. When 
you’re dining in the mess, 
must you say “pass the 
Queen’s salt”? 




Goodbye, Rolls-Royce. Back in 
Blighty we won’t miss you, will we? 



I N ANY branding of Britain, 
new or old, Rolls-Royce 
would naturally be a top 
marque. The emblematic Brit- 
ish powerhouse, as recog- 
nised by educated foreigners 
all over the world, would con- 
tain within it a purring 
Roller, the acme of native en- 
gineering. Yet in “Powerhou- 
se:UK”, the exhibition being 
staged on Horseguards Parade 
to impress Asian and Euro- 
pean leaders arriving in Lon- 
don for ASEM H. as this week- 
end's summit is called, there's 
no Rolls-Royce to be seen. In 
fact, Rolls-Royce will very 
soon be no longer British. 

The sale of Rolls, whether to 
Volkswagen or BMW. may 
not seem a dismal coincidence 
to every New Labour expo- 
nent of the cooling of Britan- 
nia, but it says something 
about the country. That Rolls 
should go German, while the 
best we have to show the 
Asians in our role as presi- 
dent of Europe is design and 
fashion, lifestyle and com- 
puter games, seems a desper- 
ate lunge for modernity at any 
cost It’s surely chastening 
that the British can’t any 
longer invest in what they 
once did best whereas BMW 
fruits about doubling output of 
the great cars when it owns 
the business. It’s certainly a 
come-down, is it not to be 
offering as the identifying ar- 
tefacts of British coot to Zhu 
Ronghi and his fellow summi- 
teere. inflatable plastic egg 
cups and Madonna's favourite 
shoe designer? 

But the coincidence strikes 
me differently. What’s impres- 
sive about the Rolls saga is 
not that the car rates no place 
in Britannia's sales room but 
that its German iflcatlon 
raises no murmur of disap- 
proval It may be mildly dis- 
maying, but it's entirely ac- 
ceptable. This great national 
totem, one of the few durably 


excellent British products of 
the modern age, passes into 
the hands of the old enemy 
with barely a tabloid mutter- 
ing. The realities of global 
economic life penetrate the 
thickest patriotic hide. 

- This is not a new phenome- 
non. The British have had 
some practice at commercial 
surrender. When BMW 
bought Rover in 1994, politics 
was being torn apart by inces- 
sant arguments in and out of 
the Major government con- 
cerning the finer points of 
European integration and the 
threat this posed to national 
Identity. A collective nervous- 
breakdown seemed imminent 
over the number of votes Brit- 
ain should command at the 
Ed table. Yet. in parallel with 
these unrequitable passions, 
dull sobriety was attending 
the transfer of a once-great 
British manufacturing indus- 
try into foreign control. 
Labour MPs attacked the 
Rover deal, out of routine op- 
positionism. From the Tory 
desperadoes, who had spent 
years deploring how Europe 
sucked the vital juices out of 
the British nation, nothing 
was heard. 

S OME of the great utili- 
ties. meanwhile, have 
been colonised by 
French owners without dis- 
sent The City of London is no 
longer, in the old sense, Brit- 
ish either. Only one signifi- 
cant merchant bank remains 
under British control. All the 
great names at the heart of 
financial power belong now to 
-Asians, Americans or main- 
land Europeans. If ownership 
is the test, there has been a 
massive change in the shape 
of the British economic inher- 
itance. The national identity 
itself; if that is the measure, is 
altered beyond recognition, 
compared with what it was 
when Mrs Thatcher came to 


power. Yet we heard nothing 
about identity cm any of these 
occasions^ 

What happened, instead, 
was an unresisting accommo- 
dation with economic reality. 
Jobs and prosperity mattered 
to most people, including al- 
most all politicians, more 
than the totemic worship of 
what was past So it surely Is 
with Rolls-Royce. If the route 
to survival and prosperity is 
through a shareholding that 
happens to be foreign, so be it 
Britain has weaned Itself from 
proprietorship as the only 
proof of meaningful existence. 
If not the coolest thing about 
Britannia, this certainly 
reveals a mature people; more 
mature thap their leaders 
often give them credit for. 

What replaces ownership, 
in the branding of Britton, is a 
debatable matter. On show at 
Powerhouse :UK is not only, in 
some cases, the thinnest of 
kitschy trivia, but language 
that strains to make a point. 
How to crystallise the British 
experience? A key proposition 
is that Britain “is a network- 
ing culture both at home and 
abroad". This “embraces con- 
nection, collaboration, gen- 
erosity and trust", allowing 
“a more intelligent imagina- 
tive and ultimately success- 
ful" way of doing business. 
Cities, further, are "a canvas 
for creativity as well as inspi- 
ration". while “living in Brit- 
ain feeds into the creative 
experience, and Britain’s cre- 
ative culture influences 
lifestyle”. 

Perusing these Powerhouse 
legends, I felt dire intimations 
of the unrevealed millennial 
theology of the Dome. Lin- 
guistically, Horseguards is a 
dry run for Greenwich, and 
there's more work to be done. 
On the other hand , image 
counts more than ever in the 
modern age. For a tradition- 
soaked country, a re-inven- 


tion of what the British would 
like to think about themselves 
serves its purpose. Where a 
nation is going matters as 
much as where ft came foam, 
especially when the nation in 
question has enjoyed the rapt 
approval of the world for the 
priority it always so lovingly 
gave the past over the future. 

That people understand 
this, perhaps better than some 
of their leaders, is shown by 
their acquiescence in the sur- 
render of Rolls-Royce. They 
do not see the national iden- 
tity being in any way imper- 
illed by the sale of the great 
emblem. Emblems, it seems, 
are not what they were. There 
may be strong economic 
reasons for regretting the de- 
cline of British manufactur- 
ing industry, but that’s differ- 
ent from saying that Britain 
has been cut to its inalienable 
heart by the transfer from one 
national owner-manager to 
another. On the contrary, it's 
through such a transfer that 
the marque will be revi- 
talised, and the economy with 
it The Britishness of Britain 
remains, however some of her 
most famous are now 

controlled. 

This story has relevance on 
a wider canvas. If the owner- 
ship of assets no longer de- 
fines the national identity, 
what price political sover- 
eignty? Having witnessed 
with equanimity what hap- 
pens in the economic world, 
for how long do we continue 
to persuade ourselves that, if 
European integration goes an- 
other inch further, Britain 
will cease to be the Britain we 
know and love? The essence of 
Britain may not lie in 
Powerhouse: OK, but it no 
longer needs to be protected 
by national separateness 
either. One day, we will learn, 
Britain without the pound 
will be no less Britain than 
Britain without the Roller. 


Elderly account-holders taken for a ride 

Bank robbery 


Andrew Phillips 


T HIS week saw the reve- 
lation of a Lloyds TSB 
memo discouraging 
staff from helping bank cus- 
tomers get a decent return 
on their money. It is not the 
first attempt by a major 

hflnk to make a MlHng by 

exploiting the loyalty and 
fiwanriai naivety of its own 
customers, and MPs are be- 
ginning to act 
On the Radio 2 Jimmy 
Young Show, where I give 
legal advice, I heard from 
Mrs Christine Mann from 
Bolton. Her parents are 
both over 90 (her father Is a 
retired bus driver). She 
found they had over £24,000 
of life savings languishing 
in a deposit account (so 
named) with the Poulton 
branch of the Midland 
Bank, earning just 0.8 per 
cent a year. 

They had put their money 


into the “deposit account” 
over 20 years ago when It 
was in tine mainstream of 
bank “products” and earned 
a fair rate of interest. Like 
many trusting folk, they 
could not conceive that 
“their” bank would actively 
do them down, and kept the 
account going in the belief 
that It would go on earning 
a fair rate of return. 

In the 19806 the marke- 
teers in some banks and 
building societies realised 
that by heavily promoting 
new “products” on new 
(though often scarcely 
changed) terms, with glitz y 
names, they amid attract 
new business. They also dis- 
covered that many custom- 
ers were confused by all 
this: under cover of the con- 
fusion, they could then get 
away with radically worsen- 
ing the interest on the "old" 
accounts without vulnera- 
ble customers realising. 

By keeping some differ- 


ence, however insignificant, 
in the other terms attaching 
to the "old" accounts these 
banks latched on to the 
principle of “customer 
choice” to justify their 
depredations. 

By the end of 1990 Mid- 
land were paying the Rad- 
fords, Christine Mann's 
parents, 4.5 per cent on 
their “old style” deposit ac- 
counts against abase rate of 
14 per cent 

B Y THE end of 1993 
they paid a princely 
0.6 per cent against a 
base rate 9 times higher. 
Meanwhile, the new saver- 
plus account, white not par- 
ticularly sparkling, earned 
between SO per cent and 300 
per cent more in interest 
terms than the deposit ac- 
count (still so called). 

Keith Whitson, the bank’s 
chief executive, advanced 
four defences to me. He says 
the Radfords were given 


notice of interest-rate drops 
by the details being posted 
in branches and the 
national press; the bank has 
sent a general leaflet to 
their depositors every year 
since 1994; they are not in 
any event under any doty to 
provide investment advice 
(whilst simultaneously 
claiming it had been sug- 
gested orally to the old man 
that he transferred to a 
higher-interest account); 
and finally (wait for ft); “It 
would be inappropriate to 
arbitrarily chang e arrange- 
ments customers have made 
without their agreement,” 
The fact, of course, is that 
the bank did just that It 
“arbitrarily changed ar- 
rangements rh*« customer 
had made without his agree- 
ment", and in the most fun- 
damental of ways. What is 
more, Mr Whitson at length 
accepted (to use his 
words) “dearly there is lit- 
tle benefit to continuing to 


hold a deposit account if 
better retains are required" 
— as if anyone doesn't want 
better returns! That admis- 
sion also reveals his gnu) 
defence — the sanctity of 
customer choice — for the 

sham it is in such cases. 


Hattie’s 

handouts 



mk S A RESULT of a blind 
A loyalty which readers 
^t^have come to expect t 
have refrained until now from 
offering the slightest criti- 
cism of Alastair Campbell's 
conduct and character. But 
this week the behaviour of the 
Prime Minister's press secre- 
tary has been so bizarre that I 
remain silent no longer. 
His failure to suppress Har- 
riet Harman’s Tuesday 
Guardian article was a gro- 
tesque dereliction of duty. 

Perhaps it was his obses- 
sion with trivia — like the 
prime Minister’s new role as 
European sales representa- 
tive for Mr Rupert Murdoch 
— which deflected him from 
his important tasks. But he 
had only to read Ms Hannan's 
first paragraph to realise 
what damage the publication 
of her thoughts would do. It 
referred to social security 
payments as “handouts”. 

That term could not possibly 
have been sanctioned by 
Number 10. Handouts are 
what tofts give to bums on 
skid row. When the Secretary 
of State for Social Security 
uses such language, she £Uus- 
trates more than that a pri- 
vate education does not guar- 
antee an adequate 
vocabulary. She reveals an at- 
titude towards the poor which 
even a mildly radical govern- 
ment should not tolerate. 

Anyone who thinks of in- 
come support as a handout 
regards the welfare state as 
charity — and not in the Pau- 
line sense of that word but in 
its meaning as understood by 
the Poor Law Commission. 
Handouts are undeserved and 
would be unnecessary if only 
scroungers would puH them- 
selves together and do a de- 
cent day’s work. Handouts are 
the middl e class’s munifi- 
cence to the poor. 

W E HAVE known for 
years that Samuel 
Smiles — a good man 
in his way — has replaced 
Keir Hardie as the inspiration 
of the Labour Party. But it is 
still a shock, when, from time 
to time, the worst aspects of 
his philosophy bubble to the 
surface of Government policy. 
Increasingly, the unemployed 
are held personally respon- 
sible for their unhappy condi- 
tion. Welfare to work is cer- 
tainly the social transition 
that must lie at the heart of 
Labour reforms. Harriet Har- 
man (or Gordon Brown?) is 
undoubtedly right to remove 
the barriers to employment 
and provide employers with 
extra incentives to take on 
extra labour. But too often the 
new policies have an ugly 
undertone of resentment — * 
an audible if unspoken ques- 
tion. How dare the certainly 
feeble and probably corrupt 
welfare recipients live on £80 


Would he describe it as a 
“choice" if it were his 
parents* money? ' " ■ 
The banks use every blan- 
dishment to woo customers. 
“Trust ns,” they say. "We 
win look after your money." 
Yet some are prepared to 



a week at the expense of pro* 
perous Britain? Increasingly, - 
the poor are being blamed for 
their poverty. 

I admit that it is the product' 
of my trite! upbringing thatj: 
persist in the belief that the -- 
way to get Britain back to 
work is to reorganise society. 
Nothing that 1 saw during my. 
33 years as member of parlia- 
ment for an inner-city constit- 
uency, changed my view that 
the problem lay with mea- ' - 
sures not men. Certainly 
some youths — the third gen- 
eration unemployed — regard 
work as being beyond their as- 
piration. I am prepared to . 
change their view oflife by_l 
the coercion of workfare — 
once the jobs are available; : 
But their fathers — and, what- 
ever Ms Harman may believe,, 
their mothers too — remain 
desperate for Jobs. For years . 
the problem has been the 
same. The government failed 
to provide. 

The notion of welfare . 
scroungers is. I know, well es- 
tablished in the Home 
Counties and the southern. 
suburbs. That is hardly sur- ’■ 
prising when even the labour 
Party — which once spoke for 
the poor — gives it credence. 

In the very first paragraph of 
her Guardian article, the Sec- 
retary of StateforSoaaTSRtF 
rity announces that the volets - 
have rejected higher taxes to 
finance the welfare review. r 
Perhaps that was a misprint ! . 
which Mr Campbell, had be- - ‘ 
done his duty, would have 
spatted. It is not the voters but 
the Labour leadership which 
has refused to contemplate - 
raising income tax. The 
“thumbs down" to which Ms - • 
Harman so elegantly refers, : 
was given by the Prime Minis- 
ter. On the evidence, the ' 
people are much more pro- - " 
gressive on the issue than " ■ . 
Tony Blair. •’ -\ Ss 

But the real indictment of ; 
the Harman position is 
revealed by her reaction toC~_-' 
the (almost certainly 


The unemployed ' . 

are held personally: 
responsible for their , 
unhappy condition " 


taken) belief that the middle ‘ . 
class is opposed to tax in- - r 
creases. The idea that politi-' 
clans might lead rather than;' 
fallow public opinion had • . 
apparently never entered her 
head. The focus groups have 
Indicated that the people who 
benefited most from the in- 
equality of the Thatcher years 
want to retain their privi- 
leged position. The Secretary 
of State for Social Security 
does not even contemplate 
telling them that their selfish- 
ness is wrong. 

Why, I wonder, are these 
people in politics at all when 
they could go out into the 
streets with a Mori or GaHup 
questionnaire and discover - 
directly which policies 
receive a superficial endorse- 
ment The Hannan approach 
not only denies the just de- 
serts of the poor, it diminishes, 
politics. If we had an active 
press secretary in Downing 
Street, he would have pre- 
vented the expression of such 
dangerous views. - • 


prey on than to make a 
killing for their sharehold- 
ers (and, as the Lloyds 
memo Indica te s, to increase 

bonuses of staff and 
directors). 

The Tory MP David Davis, 
chairman of the public ac- 
counts committee, has con- 
tacted the Radfords. He fa 
planning to. tableau finance , 
bin amendment to onflowr 
this scam. Meanwhile;, 
mainly because of the David 
and Goliath proHemofl pO- 
tential legal bills, there is no 
modem- case in which ; the 
judges have had the Chance' 
to redefine the obligations 
of banks to retell customers. 
tt would beajmhllc service 
If the Radfords could be 
helped to put 1 the Midland 
Bank to the test. 


Andrew Phillips, partner at 
solicitors Bates, Weils S 
BraHhwaJte. Is a membar.af the 
Scott Trust which owns the 
Guardian - -• 
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New perils 
in Israel 

It only needs a spark 


SKfStSWs: 

quences. These could be as 

S^pSKf destroyed «» 
iSSd^ NoTS f^ 151 ^ ■» 

oreani^ftn ^ 0f “ e Hamas terrorist 
difference betw^n^k^gj^^? 

5J“ ^? ister Bin yamin Netanyahu wras 

Quick to deny that Israeli intelligence had 

of Muhi al- 

Sh0t dead on tbe West Bank on 
Sunday. He may even be telling the truth. 
In January 1996, Israeli sources were only 
too happy to nudge and wink after “the 
Bngmeer" Yahya Ayash was blown up in 
Gaza, m a killing which led to a wave of 
retaliatory suicide attacks — and to the 
Sectoral victory of the Likud party and Mr 
Netanyahu hfcnsett. But in the situation 

today, where a single spark may start a fire. 

a denial has little relevance. 

Even without this killin g, the latest US 
initiative is already in a desperate state of 
dither. The administration cannot decide 
whether to continue playing along with Mr 
Netanyahu’s strategy of minimal conces- 
sions which can be darmpd to keep the 
peace process “alive” — yesterday Made- 
leine Albright was trying to make the best 
of a qualified offer of a further “third 
pullback” in eventual “final stage” negotia- 
tions. The Israeli acceptance, 20 years late, | 
of UN Resolution 425 on withdrawal from I 
Lebanon — but only subject to “security j 
arrangements” — is a more transparent j 


diversion. Or should Bill Clinton go public 
with a plan which would shift the burden of 
decision back onto the Israelis? Such a plan 
~ the now famous “33 per cent pullback” of 
Israeli forces from the West Bank — does 
not appear to have been formally delivered 
by the US envoy Dennis Ross. Nor does Mr 
Netanyahu's supposed counter-offer (which 
he too has formally denied) of II per cent 
Yasser Arafat seems inclined to accept the 
US proposal though it fells far short of 
Palestinian demands. 

This is all shadow boxing: no one r eally 
supposes that two per cent is the difference 
between peace and a breakdown. The argu- 
ment is not even primarily about the condi- 
tions attached to any offer: there is little 
real difference between Israel’s insistence 
on Palestinian “reciprocity” and the US 
formula of “parallel actions” to which Mr 
Arafat would have to sign up. The issue is 
rather which side is more willing to risk a 
total breakdown of the peace process. Mr 
Arafat from his weaker position continues 
i to make the greater concessions: Mr Netan- 
yahu pleads weakness in the shape of 
domestic hawks, but plays from what he 
perceives as strength. 

Whose interests are served by the inflam- 
matory death of Hamas’s No. 2? The sugges- 
tion that the PA might have arranged his 
death to demonstrate its commitment to 
Israeli "security” defies commonsense. No 
one knows better than Mr Arafat that in a 
real explosion his Palestinian authority 
would be the first victim, and he has 
devoted a lot of effort recently to seeking to 
“Palestmise” Hamas. For any Israeli leader 
to countenance an action which could trig- 
ger a return to terrorist b ombing s also 
seems an act of huge folly. Yet the deed has 
been done, and it can only have been 
committed with the intent of w reckin g 
what remains of the peace process. 


Whether from motives of despair or de- 
struction, such forces exist on both si d es- 
The signal which this sends should be felt 
everywhere and particularly in Washing- 
ton. Mr Clinton is said to be unconvinced 
that an open clash with Mr Netanyahu is 
good tactics — but since when did a com- 
promise plan amount to confrontation? 
Next month's visit to Israel by Tony Blair 
should become part of a concerted effort If 
quiet diplomacy will not break the dead- 
lock, a louder version must be tried. 


Irvine’s law 

Accounting for reform 


LORD Irvine was unequivocal. The civil 
and criminal justice systems were under 
serious strain, access to legal services in 
crisis. The courts needed modernising and 
the judiciary made more representative 
(more women, more members of ethnic 
minorities, younger judges). There was 
growing dissatisfaction with outdated, se- 
cretive and elitist arrangements for ap- 
pointing judges. But Labour had a plan to 
deal with these crises: both a ministry of 
justice and an independent judicial appoint- 
ments commission. Alas, all that is wrong 
was that these words were written for the 
Guardian by the Lord Chancellor six years 
ago. Labour, which only adopted these long- 
advocated reforms in the 1990s. abandoned 
the creation of a ministry of justice before 
the election and dropped the independent 
judicial appointments system after it Lord 
Irvine decreed late last year that he bad 
decided “not to proceed wife further work” 
on fee appointments commission. Enter 
Austin Mitchell, Labour MP. 

Mr Mitchell’s 10 minute rule bill will not 
change the system but does remind Labour 


of its earlier thirst for reform. The MP is 
right to describe Lord Irvine’s office as “a 
medieval relic”. It was Mr Mi tchell who 
Started fee first round of legal reform a 
f»dp ag o wife a private member’s bill 
that ultimatel y resulted in solicitors losing 
t heir monopoly over conveyancing and 
barristers their rights of audience monop- 
oly in the courts. But the Chancellor’s 
Department remains untouched and so 
does the 200-year-old Home Office. Both 
major parties have made fee same error of 
leaving law administration reform to its 
legal members. Most resist change to the 
cosy system once inside. No one suggests 
doctors must always be in charge of the 
health Systran. The same principle should 
apply to law. Lord Hail sham, with 2,500 
judicial appointments under his control, 
smugly declared the system was “almost as 
foolproof as it could be made”. 

Minor reforms have been made: judicial 
vacancies are now advertised; a few an- 
tique restrictive practices modified. But 
order and justice still need separating. The 
Home Office should stick to order (police, 
prison, and probation) and fee Lord Chan- 
cellor’s office to justice (law reform, legal 
aid, court administration). But both need to 
be in the Commons, directly accountable to 
MPs. Lord Irvine could still have his wool- 
sack but not, as a junior minis ter, his 
cabinet seat 


Teflon zone 

But it may just work- 


ANYONE doubting fee Government’s de- 
termination to change Britain's image in 
the world may have to eat their words by 
fee raid of this week. Yesterday Robin Cook 
named 33 people for Panel 2000 — from 


Stella McCartney to the ubiquitous Peter 
MandeJson. Their job is to project “fee 
truth and reality” about modem Britain 
abroad At fee same time (through what 
appears to be unintended piece of serendip- 
ity) yesterday was also chosen as the day to 
launch powerhousezuk. This is a celebra- 
tion of British creative talent housed in 
four inflated silver drums (not to be mis- 
taken for domes) at Horse Guards Parade in 
Whitehall Neither of these events should 
be confused with what is happening today 
when Tony Blair will ann o unce fee names 
of the first 200 so-called Millennium Prod- 
ucts. This coincides with the installation of 
the Mille nnium Dome’s Teflon-coated roof, 
the biggest in the world 

It is easy to be cynical about fee Govern- 
ment’s attempt to rebrand Britain. Of 
course there is a strong element of hype in 
it Of course there is a political dime nsion. 
Of course it may be part of a distorted 
vision to navigate a post-industrial Britain, 
buffeted by the strong pound into new 
creative pastures. It may be a bit of all of 
these things, but it is also emerging as a 
coordinated exercise being pursued wife 
deadly seriousness. And it may just work. 
There is no reason why the marketing 
techniques successfully applied by compa- 
nies shouldn’t work also for countries. If 
they don’t there is little lost and if they do. 

much to gain 

There are even signs that the initially 
sceptical attitude of so many citizens 
towards the Dome is mellowing as it rises 
out of the Greenwich wasteland — three 
weeks ahead of schedule as it happens — 
and is seen to be generating lots of new 
ideas. This won't stop people knocking the 
project and all associated wife it But if the 
Government can succeed in making cyni- 
cism pay then it may yield unexpected 
dividends. 


Letters to the Editor 


On redress. 
Guardian-style 


In search of democracy 


Tube beats the train when it 
comes to noise on the line 


R A B AND my friend Jan like 
I V I to think of ourselves as 


typical Guardian women — 
good haircuts, studious spec- 
tacles. formidable intplligenre 
— so^ we are well used to find- 
ing nothing on your Style 
page for us to wear. But at last 
you have cracked it (April 1). 
Loose floppy trousers ending 
just below the knee, argyle an- 
kle socks and high heels would 
he wonderful for us to fling on 
before tripping off for another 
shift at the hospital, or clear- 
ing up afler the kids. Thanks 
Guardian, although, having 
seen the date, perhaps you 
were not serfbus? 

Pauline Bagg. 


"TWICE recently I have writ- 
I ten to you, using a first- 


class stamp, only to see the 
correspondence on the rele- 
vant article published the 
next day, ie fee day before 
mine could have appeared. 
Should I get a modem or a fax 
machine, or should I give up 
writing to you? 

MarkePawson. 

Street, Somerset. 


H UGO Young (Political 
payments? No problem 
• — provided we know 
who's paying, March 31) is 
naive In thinking business 
funding of political parties 
does not matter. We will never 
know who Is buying influence. 

The political system is rap- 
idly degenerating to a state 
where only those with huge 
fUnds can afford to take part. 
Politicians increasingly only 
act in the interests of the rich 
and the result is an exclusive 
system in which democracy is 
replaced by plutocracy. 

In the US. less than half the 
electorate votes in presiden- 
tial elections and only a third 
in congressional elections. 

For most ordinary people it is 
simply not worth bothering to 
vote. New Labour was elected 
to revive a sleaze-ridden dem- 
ocratic system. It is doing 
nothing of the sort 
Trevor Fisher. 

Stafford. ' 


one of its policies has been 
fully endorsed Is spurious. 

Putting across on a ballot 
paper may be determined by 
the simplest of reasoning (*1 
have always voted this way”) 
or by a complex of policy, per- 
sonality and persuasion. The 
Tories were not resoundingly 
rejected in 1397 and which 
Labour policies were over- 
whelmingly supported is a 
matter of conjecture. 

Dennis Johnson. 

Bedford. 


limited “supremo” trying to 
leave his or her mark, each 
leaving an expensive icon be- 
hind. A further question is the 
cost How many staff and 
specialist advisers will be 
needed? Who vtill service the . 
assembly? Londoners are 
being forced to swallow 
greater centralisation rather 
than being allowed to help 
with their own government 
Paul Barrington. 

London. 



F OR A really noisy journey. 
Jonathan Cock burn (Let 


Here’s an idea to kick around 


V OTERS who voted for mea- 
sures to tackle poverty and 


THOUGH London Dock- 
I lands Development Cor 


OPORT seems to have lost 
Oits grace and goodwill; vit 


V surest© tackle poverty and 
social exclusion did not at the 
same time “vote against high 
tax hand-outs for the poor”. 
Just because Labour politi- 
cians have given up on fair 
taxation, please don't assume 
that voters have. 

Jeremy Marsh. 

London. 


H OW can Harriet Harman 
be so certain as to which 


I AM relieved I am not the 
only person in the UK wh 


OOMELdays it seems the 
Oonly way to getaletter 
published in the Guardian is 
to be a celebrity, an MP or the 
representative of an 
organisation: 

Dr John Davies. 

National Organisation for 
Correspondence Rights 
for All People, 

Klrby-ln-Oeveland, N Yorks. 


I I be so certain as to which 
precise policies voters “over- 
whelmingly supported" or 
“resoundingly rejected” (We 
will redistribute, March 31)? 
Elections are a blunt instru- 
ment used to decide which 
party shall form the govern- 
ment The claim that every 


I only person in the UK who 
finds the idea of an elected 
mayor an anathema in princi- 
ple. A quick look at France, 
Australia and the US will ver- 
ify Robert Clarke’s assertion 
(Letters, March 27) about the 
opportunities for more cor- 
ruption. 

There is an even greater, if 
subtler, danger from, a time- 


I I lands Development Corpo- 
I ration Is finally no more, many 
will still use it to Justify the 
Thatcher experiment But 
without the existence of the 
Thames Barrier, the Dock- 
lands project would have been 
unthinkable. I wonder 
whether the free-market fun- 
damentalists can appreciate 
the irony of the great memorial 
to Thatcher being made poss- 
ible by a democratic body and a 
political system she despised 
and ultimately destroyed. 

Rob Kenyon. 

London. 


Oits grace and goodwill; vio- 
lence attends football 
matches. Could it be that in 

this gamp t he moct animql - 

like part of man, the lower 
limbs, are dominant? In hand- 
ball, netball, cricket rugby, 
hockey or te nn is, a more bal- 
anced activity takes place and 
the spectators are not roused 
to violence. A football is a 


sphere, similar In size to a 
human bead: Danes used the 
skull of an enemy as afootbalL 
Our earth itself is a sphere, 
and it was a sacred symbol. 
Kicking a sphere may cause 
contempt of this symboL We 
need sport and games, but it 
may be wise to sponsor foot- 
ball less. 

Sibylle Alexander. 
Galashiels. 


Birth date Gland to be gay 




SHOULD there he any truth 
win the rumour that Tony 
Blair's candidate for Mayor of 
London is Rupert Murdoch? 

T Was. 

London. 


Burden fat kids have to bear 


B RUUANT. Hiding the 
Aurfl, Fool Piece on. the) 


I WAS amazed that Professor 
Peter Smith (Cereal advert 


O April Fool piece on the Let- 

ters page: placing a hidi- 
croualy named organisation 
“the institute for Accuracy in 
Academia" next to the zany 
daim.“whosestaffhavebeen 
through every word ofay ... 
book” is genius. But won’t ’ 
Paul Johnson be miffed when r 

hereadsit? 

Anthony PurceXL 

Chdtasfbrd, Bss«t 


■Peter Smith (Cereal advert 

links tetoess to bufeting, 
March 31) stated that he 
didn’t know of any evidence 
to prove that one of the most 
common causes of bullying in 
schools is being fat He may 
well have researched bully- 
ing for nine years, but I’ve 
been at school and In college 
for the pastlS years and the 
vast majority of bullying Tve 
come across has been directed 
at overweight children. 


Shy children and those 
with special needs are also 
susceptible, but then again 
maxiy have been bullied be- 
cause they were too short, too 
tall, had the wrong colour 
hair or spoke in a funny ac- 
cent. Could Peter Smith find 
me five overweight children 
who had not been bullied? 

I agree with Kellogg's claim 
that a quarter of all calls to 
the Anti-Bullying Campaign 
make a link between obesity 
and bullying. In feet, I am sur- 


prised the number Is that low. 
Although I don’t believe that 
Kellogg's have all the 
answers — I think they are 
being more realistic than the 
experts. 

Helen Mantle. 
EastGrinstead. 


her baby on the NHS on 
February 17, 1948 (Letters, 
March 24). My son was born in 
Broadgreen hospital, Liver- 
pool on January 1, 1948 in simi- 
lar conditions. However, we 
paid the hospital £4.10 shillings 
for the two-week stay. This 
was the contribution from my 
National Insurance stamp and 
that of my husband’s, who had 
returned from the war in 1947 
and was working. I still have 
the receipt 
FMRadclift 
Preston. • 


\XOUR article about fee 
I prostate gland (Search 


F N SPENCER is incorrect 
about the date the NHS 


QO children pot on weight 
vj according to how much 


w according to how much 
televislcn they watch'(TV 
linked to young tabbies, 
March 28). How prescient of 
the BBC to name its latest chil- 
dren's TVhit, TeLetubbies. 
BobHeys. 

Halifax. 


I about the date the NHS 
began. I clearly remember a 
conundrum which was current 
at the time: what is it that a 
swan can do easily , a goose can 
do with difficulty, a duck can’t 
do at all. but a doctor can do 
after July 5, 1948? Answer 
s tick h is hill up his arse. 

R CFairhurst 
Ormskirk. Lancs. 


I prostate gland (Search for 
the prostate, March 31) was 
billed as “everything you 
need to know”. It was, in fact 
a classic example of prostate- 
phobia. Full of negative 
stereotypes, it discussed all 
the troubles associated with 
this part of fee male anatomy 
without once mentioning the 
delights. As a sex gland, the 
prostate rivals the clitoris. 
During anal intercourse. 
Stimulation can induce a sen- 
sational orgasm. It is time the 
ipedicfll profession aban- 
doned its homophobic preju- 
dices and started telling the 
full story about one of the hid- 
den wonders of the male body. 
Peter TatchelL 
London. 


ters, April 1) should forget the 
world of train-based mobil e 
phone users, where you just 
can't rely on the frequency of 
the interruption, and head for 
the Circle Line when he is next 
at Paddington. Here he will be 
regaled by a loud synthesised 
voice spewing out an unremit- 
ting stream of non-informa- 
tion. Sample: “The next 
station will be Great Portland 
Street”; followed five seconds 
later by: “This is Great Port- 
land Street" That’s right— 
the tube didn’t suddenly veer 
off. 

It's amazing how well it 
works. Baffled overseas tour- 
ists no longer clutter every 
station looking puzzled, but 
head straight to their destina- 
tion, having instantly learned 
English. Nervous commuters, 
having endured years of un- 
certainty, can relax as they 
are reassured every few mo- 
ments that they haven’t got on 
fee wrong train, or got off at 
the wrong stop. How, over the 


last 100 years, anyone man- 
aged to travel by tube is noth- 
ing short of remarkable. 
Matthew Carse. 

London. 


I UNDERSTAND Jonathan 
Cockburn’s irritation, but. 


I Cock bum’s irritation, but he 
needs to be a little more toler- 
ant For some people, a train - 
journey presents a good op- 
portunity to return calls and 
do a little business. Far from 
going away, mobile phones 
are set to become ubiquitous 
— our grandchildren will be 
astonished that once, if you 
wanted to speak to someone, 
you had to telephone a build- 
ing in fee hope that they were 
in it 

As communications de- 
velop. mobile phones will in- 
creasingly be used for faxes 
and e-mail, but appropriate 
practices and standards of eti- 
quette win emerge, just as 
they have done for letter-writ- 
ing and for conventional 
telephoning. 

Gerald Haigh. 

Bed worth. 


Remember 
today's front page 

headline / 2 \ 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 

letters. The Country Diary is on 
page 10. 


Frustrating isn't it? Trying to remember 
something you read only a short while ago. 
Yet people with Alzheimer's might forget 
that they have children. Or that they're 
married to someone. Just imagine being that 
someone. Having to live with your loved 
one not even knowing who you are. 
Watching them become a different person. 


Will you remember those who can't? 


Goodbye cruel world 



JL CCORDING totbe Mall 
i\ on Sunday, a company 
U iaObio has invented a 
M ^talking tmnbstone. For 

£800, or more, mi 0U St^ s S 5 
calls itself viewlogy win bund 
into fee headstone aboveywff 
mm? a video unit o n whi ch 

Sn be recorded the tributes 

your .or 

even anaccount of ytwr bfeas 
recorded by 


to ,250 pages of text and photo- 
graphs. “We've devel oped a 
mano rial feat tells a story,” 
the Ann’s founder Is quoted as 
saying. “People can easily 
spend $10,000. when a person 
dies, , and what do fe^y E&- ^ 
feat? A piece c£ granite wife a 
name cm iL” . . 

Where better to reflect cm 
this th rilling technological 
banakferough than among the 
bits of granite wife n a m es rax 
them in Stoke Pages church- 
yard, where Gray wrote bwH- 
egy, (Hift of fee best loved 

poems in tbs language 
. ' TheoBfiao tolls the ImeU 
.. xf parting day. 

The touring herd winds 
- stouriy o'er the tea. 

’ " The ploughman homeward 

' plods Ids weary way 
■And leones the world to 

darkness and to me . . 

:Not any more he doem'L 
The lea i&now a wSMenoefl 
.field which, beton^ to toe 

National Trust wife an unnec- 
essarily vainglorious monu- 
ment to the poet (by Wyatt 


1799) in one corner. As far fee 
frail memorials with uncouth 
rhymes, Imploring the passing 
tribute c£ a sigh, which so af- 
fected Gray in the 1740s, most 
erf the words inscribed on such 
as remain are now beyond 
decipherment 

Even so. if s a tranquil spot 
on which to reflect rax death 
and the art of the epitaph. 
Some inscriptions purport to 
address the passer-by on the 
dead person's b e h alf , some- 
times a little brutally: 

Remember man os thou 

pass by. 

As thou art now, so once 

wasl 

As I am now, so must thou 
be. 

Remember Death and follow 
■ me. ■ 

I first saw fills one, I think, 
in fee churchyard in Adel- 
cmn-Eccup, Yorkshire, but 
there are many : variants. 
Others simply, solicit a mo- 
ment of thought Inside the 
church at Stoke Poges there's 
a 13th-century tomb with an 


inscription in Norman French 
which, translated, says: 
All those who pass by here 
Pray for the soul of this one 
William of ’Wyt e rmerse he 
had for name 
God to him grant true 
pardon 
So beti. 

More often, though, the 
words inscribed are eulogies 
from the mourners. The most 
poignant of these at Stoke 
Poges was writ ten by Gray 
hhriqdf for the grave of his 
aunt; Mary Arxtrohus. and his 
mother, Dorothy Gray (died 
March 1L 1753, aged 67) of 
whom he says: “The cartful 
tender Mother of many chil- 
dren, one of whom alone bad 
the misfortune to survive 
her.” (Eighteen years later, 

j Gray was interred in the same 

I grave, though his name does 
not appear on it). 

It may be true, as the poet 
says in his Elegy, that even 
the paths of glory lead but to 
the grave; yet its to to 
Stoke Poges churchyard that 


distinctions of class and sex 
persist beyond the fimeraL 
Everywhere wealthy men are 
commemorated in terms of 
their feats of arms, or diplo- 
macy, or business, or scholar- 
ship, while their wives are 
remembered as faifefiil help- 
meets and fee poor are barely 
remembered at alL Two grave- 
stones at Stoke Poges salute 
fee lives of good and faithful 
servants; not as servants of 
God. but as servants of the 
Vyse family, who lived in the 
biggest house in the 
I neighbourhood. 

Yet it’s often the simplest 

j tnmhatongS whi^h tuTI thg pytst 
powerful stories. I saw one last 
summer to the. graveyard be- 
side the cathedral r uins at St 
Andrew’s in Scotland: erected 
by David Rodger, candfemaker 
of St Andrew's, it records the 
successive deaths of his chil- 
dren, Jean (January 1814, 
three years); Janet (one month 
later, two years); William (De- 
cember 1815. 25 months), and 
natiiraine (October 1817, four 


months); followed in August 
1819 by the death of his wife, 
also nathraftie aged 40. No 
storied urn or animated bust 
could tell feat story more poi- 
gnantly. 

And indeed, in Stoke Poges 
churchyard, one begins to fear 
the effect as a few years from 
now casual visitors trigger fee 
video units out of curiosity to 
see what they may contain. 
Here, some mute, inglorious 
M2ton, condemned to mute- 
ness no more, will be railing 
away against cultural stan- 
dards which left his work un- 
published while lavishing pub- 
lic attention on fee work of 
Fiona Pitt-Keatbiey. There, 
some village Hampden will be 
giving a posthumous Now-by- 
blow account of his ceas e l ess 
struggles wife fee bloated and 
Wiping bureaucrats of Buck- 
inghamshire County Council, 
or Brussels. No; let Viewlogy 
ply its ingenious trade in Ohio, 
ami leave the world of the 
country churchyard in Britain 
to darkness, and tome. 
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Disease Society is here to give them the support 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Bella Abzug 


pu 


Loud and clear against oppression 


k- - 


i--.fr 


W HILE tile poliD- j 
cians who bated I 
the former New i 
York Democrat ] 
C on gres woman j 
Bella Abzug — and there were I 
many — will eulogise tier lav- 1 
tshiy. those of us who learned : 
politics from her. who loved ! 
voting for her (as opposed to * 
voting for the iesser of two i 
evils), who cheered as she put 
a radical's agenda into main- 
stream politics, feel enormous- i 
ly sad at her loss and consider- , 
able anger at her social : 
invisibility these las: several 1 
years. 

Bella, who has. died aged 77, 
following complications from 
heart surgery, was never 
silent in the face of oppression 
or adversity, but the cameras 
and microphones were pointed 
in another direction — any 
other direction. She was the 
politician who fought for those 
of us no: rich enough to buy 
one of their own: the feminist 
who not only said what she 
meant but said it loudly and in 
every forum. She was a 
pioneer in making women's 


and gay rights issues of social ; 
pokey and governance. Her' 
death marks the be ginning of | 


nist heroes. 

Bella was bom jost after the 
first world war to Esther and 
Emanuel Savitsky, themselves 
part of an immigrant genera- 
tion of Russian Jews who 
changed the social face of New 
York City, most especially in 
the way they valued education 
and sent their working-class 
children to colleges. Bella's 
father was a butcher who ran 
the “Live and Let Live Meat 
Market” in Manhattan. 

Bella went to Bronx public 
schools; then to Hunter Col- 
lege, a non-elite school for 
women where she was presi- 
dent of the student council; 
then to the prestigious Colum- 
bia University Law School in 
Manhattan, where she got her 
degree in law. Her mother, 
who rarely figures In accounts 
of Bella's life, was responsible 
for her going to Columbia. 
“She told me,” said Bena, 
“that I had to stay near home, 
so 1 went to Columbia." 


Admitted to the New York 
bar in 1947, Bella practised law 
in' New York City from 1944- 
1970. In 1970 she was elected to 
the House of Representatives. 
Her unforgettable slogan was 
“A Woman’s Place is in the 
House." At the tune, this was 

bedd and brazen. 

Bella's legal career was sol- 
idly left and equality -driven. 
She was a labour lawyer who 
represented auto workers, res- 
taurant workers and long- 
shoremen, In the 1950s she was 
a civil rights lawyer trying to 
end the apartheid that existed 
in the southern states of Amer- 
ica. Most famously, she was 
chief counsel in an appeal for 
Willie McGee, a black man 
convicted of raping a white 
woman and sentenced to death 
in Mississippi Pregnant and 
in that state to argue the case, 
she was attacked by the Ku 
Klux Klan; she hid in a bath- 
room. The Supreme Court 
tried to intervene twice to stay 
the execution, but in 1951 
McGee was put to death. In the 
1950s Bella was also active in 
defending leftists and others 



She began 
wearing big hats 
when she was 


a young lawyer, 
so that male 
colleagues would 
stop asking 
her to get 
coffee for them 


against the activities of the 
red-baiting Senator Joseph 
McCarthy. 

In I960, in response to the 
American government’s 
resumption of nuclear testing, 
she was a founder of Women's 
Strike for Peace. Later she 
fought relentlessly against the 
Vietnam war, on her first day 
in Congress In 1971 she intro- 
duced a resolution that called 
for the withdrawal of troops 


from Indochina. That’s why 
we loved her. just that When 
she was invited to the White 
House by then President 
Nixon, she accepted, but wrote 
in her journal: “Who wants to 
listen to his pious idiocies'?” 
When she met the president 
she told him her constitutents 
demanded a US withdrawal 
from the war. 

He wasn't the only president 
she confronted. She was co- 


chair of Jimmy Carter's 
National Advisory Committee 
cm Women, but argued with 
him over economic policy and 
was In 1973 die intro- 

duced the first lesbian-say 
dvD-rigbts bill She was a 
founder of the National 
Women's political Caucus, a 
group that tried to elect both 
Democrat and Republican 
women who were pro-woman, 
pro-equality. In 1977, she 
brought together women from 
all walks of life and all 50 
states for the first — the only 
National Women's Confer- 
ence. in Houston, Texas, 
where an agenda for women's 
rights was developed. Gay 
righto and an end to racism 
were part of that agenda; so 
was relief from poverty, un- 
wanted pregnancy, mid dis- 
crimination In the workplace. 
For someone accused — by 
Norman Mailer no less — of 
having a voice that “coold boll 
the for off a taxicab driver’s 
neck’', she sure could connect 
with women. In 1995, by then 
In a wheelchair, she led a con- 
ference of non-governmental 


\ organisations that was heid 
parallel to the United Nations' 
Fourth World Conference on 
Women in Beijing. China, She 
had by no means lost her 
touch. Former President 
George Bush, on a private visit 
to China at the time, told a 
meeting of food production ex- 
ecutives. “I feci somewhat 
sorry for the Chinese having 
fiaty * Abzug running around. 
folia Ahzog is the one who 
has always represented the ex- 
tremes of the women's 
movement" 

Bella, hearing of the remark, 

replied: “He was addressing a 
fertiliser group? That’s appro- 
priate.” Back in 1972, in her 
book Bella! she wrote; 'Tve 
been described as a tough and 
noisy woman, a prize-fighter. 
Mother Courage and a Jewish 
mother with more complaints 
than Portnoy. There are those 
who say I'm impatient, im- 
petuous, uppity, rude, profane, 
brash and overbearing ... but 
whatever I am I am a very 
serious woman." She never 
stopped, never gave up. 

Her own party did her dirty 


by gerrymandering her dis- 
trict. by running mate-lefties 
against her in primaries,-!**, 
that her exit from the Hoosain r 
1977 was a final ©tit. She lair 
given up her House Bead toJCW^ - 
for the Senate in 1975- Sfce ■ 
in the primary ~icr 
office Daniel Patrick 

Moynihan. 

Martin Abzug, Bella's be- 
loved husband of 44 years who 
site met aged 22 on a bus- in 
Miami, died in 1986. S be was „ . 
broken-hearted. *T haven't- i 
been the same since," she said " 
in an interview nine years. 
after his death. 

Obituaries will say that . 
Bella was famous for her big 7- 
hats, which she began wearing : 7 
: as a young lawyer so that male - 
colleagues would stop asking -■ 
her to get coffee for them. But - 
she’s famous precisely because 
hers was bigger than theirs, " 
hats rrotwithstending. 


in 


Andrea Dwortdrt 


Bella Abzug. politician, bom 
July 24. 1920; died March 31, 
1998 



E M Sankara Namboodiripad 


Paradoxes of an 
Indian democrat 


Kenneth Monkman 


Recreating the world of Tristram Shandy 


K ENNETH Monkman, 
who has died aged 86, 
began an improbable 
crusade 35 years ago 
to rescue the -creaky York- 
shire farmhouse made unfor- 
gettable by the wildly imagi- 
native novels of Laurence 
Sterne like Tristram Shandy. 

Lighting upon Shandy Hall 
in Coxwold, at the foot of the 
Howardian Hills, in 1963, he 
realised that the tilting 
floors, overgrown garden 
and teetering chimmney had 
survived with little change 
since Sterne's incumbency as 
the local vicar in the 1760s. 

Helped enthusiastically by 
his wife, Julia, and a growing 
army of Sterne devotees as 
word got around, Monkman 
oversaw the gradual and 
comprehensive rescue of the 
medieval building. Encour- 
aged by chance finds, includ- 
ing Sterne's cow-creamer 
and an ancient wall-painting 
underneath Georgian panel- 
ling, they recreated Shandy’s 
cosy, but curious, world. 


The spirit of the place — I 
whose name derived from a I 
local dialect word for ■ 
i "crooked" — was enhanced 
I by the Monkmans’ decision I 
to live in the hall from 1970, | 
when much of the essential . 
repair work was finished (al- 
though another two years of 
plastering and plumbing lay 
ahead). From Sterne’s (and 
the fictional Tristram’s) liv- 
ing and dining rooms, the 
Monkmans dispensed hospi- 
tality and learning, in the 
process malting their home 
the destination of sentimen- 
tal journeys for Sterne en- 
thusiasts worldwide. 

Furnishings came too, in- 
cluding the celebrated bust 
of the writer by Nollekens, 
which had been preserved 
from Shandy Hall's decline 
by the owners of a neigh- 
bouring manor house. And 
the hall also conveniently 
housed the impressive li- 
brary of Sterne papers and 
other material, which Monk- 
man had built up as a young. 


and overwhelmingly keen 
disciple. 

Something about the bril- 
liant. idiosyncratic novelist’s 
cast of mind has always in- 
spired a particular fervour in 
his a dmir ers, and Monkman 
dung himself into Sterne 
studies after discovering 
Tristram Shandy as a young 
Journalist. After unsuccess- 
ful chemistry studies at 
Leeds University, he Joined 
the Yorkshire Evening News 
as a trainee reporter, fell into 
Bohemian circles and was in- 
stantly smitten with Tris- 
tram Shandy . which — then 
as now — was something of a 
cult. 

For all its dour and indus- 
trial reputation, Leeds in the 
1930s retained the raffish and 
cosmopolitan side made fam- 
ous at the turn of the century 
by the illustrator Phil May. 
Monkman made friends — - 
such as artist Francis Butter- 
field, writer J B Priestley 
and- sculptor Henry Moore — 
who were to prove invalu- 


able allies when the task of 
restoring Shandy Hall began. 

His love of Sterne's eccen- 
tricities and free-thinking 
may have been rooted in a 
stern, nonconformist up- 
bringing with a Methodist 
father, whose work as a 
banking inspector also de- 
manded rigorous standards. 
Monkman was born in Car- 
lisle, but a family move took 
him to Harrogate and board- 
ing school to north Wales, be- 
fore journalism in Leeds and 
— with the BBC as a script- 
writer on Radio Newsreel — 
in London. 

His knowledge of the capi- 
tal proved invaluable when 
the greatest fillip to the 
rescue of Shandy Hall, and 
the revival of Sterne's repu- 
tation, followed a twist of 
fete which the writer .would 
have enjoyed. The Church 
Commissioners deconse- 
crated the Archery Fields 
graveyard in Bayswater. 
where Sterne had been 
buried, and a much-relished 


bone-hunt ended in the rein- 
terment of bis remains at ! 
Coxwold, , 

Monkman went to the inge- 
nious lengths of measuring a I 
skull found at Archery ( 
Fields, whose unusual length j 
and narrowness matched de- 
scriptions of Sterne's head, i 
and comparing It with the , 
recently-rescued Nollekens 
bust. He was photographed ' 
by the writer's tombstone at 
its new resting-place. 

The Monkmans* skill at en- : 
thusing friends extended, : 
crucially, to persuading offi- , 
cial bodies — ■ notably the 
North Riding of Yorkshire ! 
council and the then Minis- 
try of Works — to match fi- 
nancial support of the resto- 
ration from the Pilgrim 
Trust As well as repairing 
Shandy Hall, they created an- 
other lasting memorial in the 
Laurence Sterne Trust unit- 
ing Sterne scholars and cre- 
ating a link between them in 
the lively magazine, the 
Sbandean. 


Contributors, debaters and 
others more on the periphery 
of Sterne enthusiasm were — 
and are — - always made wel- 
come at Shandy Hall, with 
guest rooms available and 
sound links with the pubs 
along Coxwold’s picturesque 
main street 

York University, which 
awarded Monkman an hon- 
orary degree in 1990, ex- 
tended the network by estab- 
lishing a Centre for 18th 
Century Studies to work in 
partnership with the trust. 

Monkman is survived by 
his wife Julia, joint curator 
of Shandy Hall and largely 
responsible for its finely- 
restored gardens, and their 
three sons. He was buried at 
the foot of Sterne's grave at 
Coxwold St Michael's 
church. 


Martin Walnwrfght 


Kenneth Monkman, literary his- 
torian and restorer, bom April 
17, 1911; died March 22. 1998 



T he election of em 

Sankara Namboodiripad, 
who has died aged 88. as 
rhfef minister of Kerala In 
1957 created a sensation. For 
his elevation made him head 
of the world's first democrati- 
cally elected communist 
government 

The reality was a govern- 
ment following mainstream 
socialist policies, yet within 
two- years India's president 
had dismissed it, arguing 
'law and order" had broken 
down. The tactical error of 
E M S — as he was known — 
had been to take on two 
vested interests with his land 
and educational reform bills. 
The Hindu Nair landowners, 
putting aside ancient rival- 
ries, teamed up with Syrian 
Christian private college 
managements and destabi- 
lised the state. Indira Gandhi 
was despatched from the cen- 
tral government to investi- 
gate. Unlike her father. Prime 
Minister Pandit Nehru, she 
was not soft on communism; 
the government should go, 
she re port ed- 

E M S was bom into a Brah- 
min family in northern Kera- 
la. then part of the Madras 
Presidency- The state was 
castigated at the time by Vi- 
vekahanda, a saintly Hindu 
reformer, as a madhouse of 
caste. Travel by train "pol- 
luted" the higher castes and 
as late as 1936 the lower 
castes threatened to convert 
en masse to Christianity if 
they were not allowed to walk 
past the temples. There was 
not merely untouchability 
but unseeabllity. with pre- 
scribed distances as to how 
near you could approach a 
Brahmin. E M S rejected this 
privileged existence, living 
humbly throughout bis life, 
indeed be gave his share of 
the family estate to the Com- 
munist Party. 

He quit college to join the 
freedom struggle, was a 
founder member of the Con- 
gress Socialist Party, secre- 
tary of the Kerala Congress 
Party and by 1939 a member 
of the Madras legislative as- 
sembly, In 1940 he was instru- 
mental In fo unding the clan- 
destine Kerala CP. Between 
1945 and 1957 its membership 
grew from 500 to 200,000. 
E M S mobilised not only 
around the poor but chan- 
nelled aspirations for a Mala- 
yalam-speaking state — 
which was opposed by Neh- 
ru's Congress. It was an excit- 
ing time in a highly literate 
state, with street theatre, foot- 


ball and cheap social realist 
novels and short stories. ' • • 
EMS was not convention- 
ally charismatic, and he stam- 
mered. but sincerity, and an 
ability to put across Marxism, 
simply, made him a powerful 
speaker. He wrote several 
books and Kerala. Yesterday 
and Tomorrow (1967) catches 
the man and the message, a 
socialism with local roots. 

He was the movements 
most articulate thinker. Dur- 
ing the Communist Party ta 
India's 1963-4 crisis betweei 
pro-China leftists and Mbs-' 
cow-leaning rightists, he was 
a centrist, and when a split 
became Inevitable he aligned 
himself with the left but was 
denounced by China because 
he steered the breakaway CPI 
(Marxist) from the excesses of 
Maoism and of the China-, 
backed ultra-left Naxaiites. 7- 
He was Kerala's chief ztdaC 



Namboodiripad . . . sincerity 


ister again in 1967-69 within a 
left progressive coalition, ft ; 
did not work. Mired In ' the 
corruption of minor parties, ; 
conflict with the central gov- 
ernment and quarrels be- 
tween the rump CPI and the 
stronger CPI(M), the govern- 
ment passed, unmourned. 

EMS was a paradox. Per- 
sonally a democrat, he backed 
Stalin's actions in eastern 
Europe, and disapproved of 
Mikhail Gorbachev's at- 
tempts to reform the Soviet 
Union and of China's eco- 
nomic liberalisation. Both ad- 
mirers and critics believe 
that had he understood the 
reasons for China's economic 
reform, the pace of economic 
development in his home - 
state of Kerala would have 
been quicker. In old age, his - 
mind .became Inflexible.,; 
Nonetheless; EMS is one o£:. 
the outstanding figures oS 
20th -century Kerala: a secular 
saayasL 

He is survived by his 
two sons and two daughters/ 


A Country Diary 


Birthdays 


Letters: Beverley Cross 


WEXFORD: Spring in my na- 
tive county — daffodils in the 
hedgerows and above them 
the furze (gorse) as high as 
trees, lanes spiralling by 
email rivers, up little hills 
and down again, the gold of 
flower and hush in their 
green settings. The fields are 
rich in grass or the fertile 
brown soil glistens welly 
after being turned by the 
plough — and the depth of the 
topsoil compared to that of 
the stony Buiren! Bound a 
bead a small village appears, 
stone buildings and houses, 
an old mill snuggling into the 
earth, sheltered by great 
trees, oaks, beech, chestnut, 
small woods everywhere, all 
this richness rimmed on 
south and east by the sea, on 
the west by the Barrow, one 
of the Three Sister rivers. 
During my stay in County 
Wexford I walked the North 
Slob which is eight feet below 
sea level It was a unique 
experience to stroll by rich 


pasture, by newly ploughed 
fields which end suddenly In 
great tall reeds — I was In one 


of Wexford's Sloblands. in the 
Wexford Wildfowl Reserve. 
The word “dob" is derived 
from the Irish language, 
"slaba” manning mud. or ooze. 
In the 19th century these 
Sloblands were reclaimed, 
from the sea and gradually 
became wintering grounds 
for a rich variety of wild 
duck, geese and ravens. Mar- 
vellous it was to see the wild 
duck scooting over the water, 
the ubiquitous male mal la rd 
chasing the female, a few wi- 
geon grazing unperturbed by 
my feet; further out on the 
water were red-breasted mer- 
gansers and pochards among 
the wild swans and geese 
(Brent and Greylag). I saw 
! my first Greenland white- 
fronted geese and witnessed 
aerial V-shaped displays of 
I steadily flying geese while be- 
I neath hundreds of what I 
thought to be wigeon 
| wheeled, dipping, rising all to 
I a continuous “orchestration" 

I of swan whooping, geese 
l honking, truly a day “flowing 
I with birds”, 

SARAH POYNTZ 


Vice-Admiral Michael 
Boyce, commander-in-chief, 
Sleet, 55; Sir Jack Brabham, 
racing driver, 72; Sir Gra- 
ham Bxight, Conservative 
MP, 56; Linford Christie, 
athlete, 88; Larry Coryell, 
jazz guitarist, 55; Buddy Eb- 
sen, dancer and actor, 90; 
George MacDonald Fraser, 
poet and author, 73; Paul 


Gambaccml, disc Jockey, 49; 
Catherine Gaskin, romantic 
novelist, 69; Myra Green, di- 
rector, East European Part- 
nership, VSO, 60; Raymond 
Gubbay. classical music im- 
presario, 52; Sir Alec Guin- 
ness, actor, 84; Barry HSfla, 
racehorse trainer. 61; Sir Ian 
Hunter, Impresario, 79; Pe- 
nelope Keith, actress, 68; Sir 


Peter Middleton, former 
chairman, BZW, 64; Prof Ca- 
mille Pagila, writer, 51; 
Andrew Puddephatt, direc- 
tor, Charter 88, 48: Dermot 
Reeve, cricketer, 35; Michael 
RizzeXto, sculptor and coin 
designer, 72; Teddy Sher- 
Ingham, footballer, 32, Sue 
Townsend, author, 52; Denis 
Tuohy. broadcaster, 61. 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


JIMMY Wray, the Labour MP 
for Glasgow Baillifiston, is 
anxious to clarify an ambigu- 
ous remark about his street- 
fi ghting days, in the Monday 
interview. Page 18, March 30. 
While he was involved in 
fights in which knives and 
swords were used, he wants 
to make it dear they were 
used by others against him, 
not by him. Mr Wray stresses 
he only ever used his fists. 


AN ARTICLE on the Com- 
ment page. Page 14, yester- 


day, headed. If you've stared 
death in the fees, try keeping 
your upper lip stiff, referred 
to a report by Angela Pat- 
more. We gave the impression 
that the report. Killing the 
Messenger, had not yet been 

n ' fished. In feet. It came out 
year. Copies of it at 
£35.25, including VAT and 
p&p. are available from Strex 
Ltd, 44 Edmund Green, Gos- 
field, Essex CQ9 lUS. The tele- 
phone number is 01787 478769. 


Crating our report about the 
Isle of Wight Page 5, March 
28, was wrongly captioned. It 
showed a street in Newport, 
not East Cowes. 


THE MAIN photograph illus- 


It Is the policy qf the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Readers? Edi- 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9589 between liam 
ond 5pm. Monday to Friday. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
Kadenagiu3rdian.co.uk 


Richard Kelly writes: I was 
sitting behind Beverley Cross 
(Obituary March. 23) at a per- 
formance of Strip the Willow. 
about life after the bomb, at 
the old Empire Theatre in 
Newcastle upon Tyne, now 
destroyed, and at every witty 
line he would laugh loudly in 
anticipation. 

The Empire employed an 
orchestra in the interval, 
because the theatre had an 
agreement with the Musi- 
cians' Union to accompany an 
performances. On this occa- 
sion the conductor chose for 
the interval music Keep your 
Sunny Side Up. "Stand, upon 
your legs/Feel like two fried 
eggs/Kpep your sunny side 
up." It was apposite. 

The man from the local 
paper gave the play a lousy 
review so Beverley went to 
the newspaper office the 
following morning and - flat- 
tened him. Well, he deserved 
it It was a jolly good play bn a 
very topical subject 


New Shakespeare Company, 
Liverpool, for whom Beverley 
Cross wrote that fine play 
One More River. It was indeed 
a “brave company", treading 
the boards with many other 
new and hardly established 
works of Tennessee Williams 
and Arthur Miller. After dis- 
play we used to pop round the 
corner to a local club to relax 
to a si m ilar group of un- 
known players. . . the Beaties. 


politician, born June vt, 1900 - .- - 
died March 19, 1998 . ^ 


Death Notices — 


Peter Porteous writes: 1 was 5 
member of Sam Wanamaker*s 


Tim Symonds writes: Eric 
Shorter expresses some sur- 
prise that Beverley Cross was 
such a modest success, given 
“his intelligence so brisk and 
his perception so sharp. . .** if 
:.a sample line quoted — "No 
1 silly women to bitch away 
your time with their gossip 
and intrigue” — is anything 
to go by, he was the mendi- 
cant’s NoveUo. My experience 
:of life tells me it is foe mala of 
our species who turns to gos- .' 
sip and bitchiness at foe drop 
..of a hat Otherwise, -why 
should this nation have both ' 
foe Garrick and foe MCC in- 1 
flicted on it? 
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Britain without 

the Roller 


An island divided by hate 


Neither Greeks nor Turks have 
much to win by war, but 
dangerous posturing makes 
conflict daily more likely. And 
Europe’s gratuitously offensive 
attitude to Turkey does not 
help. By Martin Woollacott 


fine* forces 
Troops: About 11.000 
troops (about 90% of them 
conscripts, the re* 
seconded trom Greece], 
pits 86,000 reserves. 
Greece is reported to be 
forming e mechanised 
brigade on the aland . 
Defence spending: about 
$500 mdBon a year. 
MtseUes: bn January 1997, 
the Greek Cypriote . 


concluded an 
apeement with Russia to 
buy a number of S-300 
tong-range surface-to-air 
missiles These have a 
range of 90 miles and an 
designed to counter 
Turkish atr superiority. 
Tanks: In 1996. the Greek 
Cypriot forces took delivery 
oisi T-60 main battle 
tanks from Russia. 


UN troops 

Last year there wens 1,1 $0 UN 
Peacekeeping Forces at Cyprus 
(UMffCyJ^ plus 3Sdv*an police. 
They supervise the cease-fire and 
maintain the butter rone between 
the Ones of the Turkish and 
Turkish Cypriot forces and the 
Cyprus National Guard 


Turkish forces 

30,000 troops {of which 4,000 an - 
active and 26.000 am tesenes). 
inducing 23S main tanks, about 
100 armed personnel carriers and 

3 patrol beats. Dalehcespendng: 
about $510 mafion a year. 



LONG the cease- 
fire line in 
Nicosia, the 
streets leading 
.toward the for- 
_ . - positions 

of the Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots were once crumbling 
dead ends terminating: in 
barbed wire, tank traps, and 
weapons pits. But after years 
in which exchanges of fire on 
what is known as the Green 
Line have become almost 
unknown, after decades of a 
UN presence along the line , 
and after measures to reduce 
the number of troops on duty; 
life has returned to many of 
these blighted regions, partic- 
ularly on the Greek side. The 
splendid 19th-century mer- 
chant houses have been 
restored, and shops, restau- 
rants and coffee houses have 
sprung up, especially in the 
handsome quarter near the 
Famagusta Gate, where some 
of them are tucked right into 
the old Venetian fortifies 
lions. 

Here you can have a 
glimpse of what the capital of 
Cyprus might have been like 
in its entirety had the island 
not been pulled apart by eth- 
nic strife, and Nicosia’s parti- 
tioned, halves subjected first 
to the wrecker’s ball of war. 
and then to an unhappy com- 
bination of neglect and 
overdevelopment. 

That conflict is now almost 
a quarter of a century in the 
past, yet among , those taking 
coffee in the restaurants are 
Greek Cypriote ready at a 
moment’s' notice to move into 
firing pttsenlyaTew hundred 
yards awdy Among th e s e 
reservists — lawyers, school- 
masters, printers- and shop- 
keepers — - many of the older 
officers and NCOs are veter- 
ans of the fighting In 1974. 
That was when Turkish forces 
invaded the island and in two 
campaigns, consolidated a 
Turkish northern Zone, which 
later came to call Itself the 
Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus. ' 

These men already patrol 
the areas along the Green 
Line when doing their peri- 
odic tours as reservists. The 
possibility that they might 
have to move into their posi- 
tions in earnest suddenly 
appeared less remote this 
week, with the start of negoti- 
ations between the European 
Union and 1L aspirants for 
membership. Among the 11 is 
Cyprus, and the arrival of a. 
Greek .-Cypriot delegation in 
Brussels set off an' exchange 
of threats and counter threats 
between Greek and Turkish 
Cypriots and between Turkey , 
and Greece, with some Russ- 
ian. posturing thrown in as: 
welt- - 

Turkey repeated- its now 


long-standing warning that if 
there is movement toward the 
inclusion of a divided Cyprus 
in the EU. it will “integrate” 
Northern Cyprus into Turkey. 
This policy taken to its logical 
conclusion, would amount to 
annexation. The Turkish gov- 
ernment also said again that 
if the Cypriot president 
Glafkos derides, imports 
Russian surface-to-air mis- 
siles later this year, be will be 
taking a step on the road to 
war, and that Turkey will 
attempt to intercept' such 
shipments. 

In Ankara, with pointed 
timing, the new Association 
Council of Turkey and Turk- 
ish Cyprus met In Moscow, 
another piece of obvious tim 
lng brought together the 
Greek defence minister and 
the Russian president Boris 
Yeltsin, to affirm the desir- 
ability of “military and tech- 
nical co-operation" between 
Russia and Greece. Earlier; a 
Russian spokesman had 
underlined his government’s 
commitment to deliver the S- 
300 surface-to-air missiles 
ordered by Clerides and 
expected this September. 

Certainly there is an de- 
ment of bluff in all this. Yet 
military threats are more and 
more part of the politics of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. 
What begins as a means of 
increasing political pressure 
could conceivably lead to real 
military action, not only in 
Cyprus but between the Greek 
and Turkish navies and air 
forces. It would be. if it ever 
should happen, the most use- 
less of wars, since none of the 
potential belligerents has any- 
thing to gain, territorially or 
otherwise. 




N Cyprus, the Greek 
Cypriote might covet 
same of the territory 
held by the Turks but 
would hardly have a 
chance of getting tL The 
military balance in and 
around Cyprus, even if the 
Greek air force occupied 
bases there and had them 
defensively covered by those 
Russian missiles, would stai 
be very much in Turkey’s 
flavour Yet for Turkey there 
could be no realistic purpose 
in taking even more Cyprus 
territory and very little, in a 
wider war in grabbing an 
uninhabited Greek island or 
two. 

A war could lead only to loss 
of life and economic damage. 
Worse, it would 'fix the rela- 
tions between nations in that 
part of the world in a rictus of 
permanent hostility Even a 
quarrel over , the missiles 
which fen short of war might 
have much' the same conse- 
quences. As Keith Kyie of the 
Minority Rights Group filler- 



national put it in a recent 
report on Cyprus(1], “it is 
obvious that a crisis involving 
both the UN and the EU in con- 
frontation with Turkey could 
result" 

Cyprus is a part of the 
wider Eastern Mediterranean 
problem and, above all. of the 
problem of the relationship 
between Turkey and Europe. 
Europe’s failure to recognise 
that it needs a coherent diplo- 
matic strategy for Turkey is at 
the root of what has gone 
wrong in the region. The lack 
of such a strategy means that 
Europe's Turkey policy has 


been poshed this way and that 
by Greece’s fears and some- 
times by Greece’s mischief- 
making, by Germany’s 
anxiety to avoid an issue 
which is a political loser in 
the anti-immigration atmos- 
phere in that country and by 
the readiness of other EU 
members to postpone and pro- 
crastinate over Turkey This 
procrastination reached Its 
extreme at the EU Summit in 
Luxembourg last year, when 
Turkey was not only relegated 
to the extreme back of the 
queue for membership but 
was gratuitously insulted by 


the L ux e m bourg prime minis- 
ter; Jean Claude Juncker 
At that moment the chances 
of a breakthrough on Cyprus 
diminished sharply and the 
chances of a dangerous stand- 
off between Greece and 
Turkey sharply increased. 
Since then, an angry Turkey 
has not had to look far for 
reminders of how it is 
regarded by some leading 
European figures, the most 
recent being late last month 
when Wolfgang Scbauble, Hel- 
mut Kohl's preferred succes- 
sor In the CDU, told a 
committee that Turkey’s 


Countdown to confrontation 


I960: Cyprus, a British colony, 
becomes independent 


1964: Greek and Turkish Cypri- 
ots fatlinto violent inter-com- 
munal conflict MBitary forces 
bund up. Greek troops are sent 
to deter a Turkish invasion; they 
stay until 1967. The UN sends a 
peacekeeping force, which is 
still there. 


1974: The Turkish Cypriot 
leader, Rauf Denktash, calls on 
Turkey to intervene and protect 
the Turkish Cypriot community. 
Turkey invades Cyprus. 


1974: Turkey sends more 
troops and divides foe island 
with foe “Attfta Line", which 
runs from Morpbou through 
Nicosia to Famagusta. Turkey 


now holds 37% of foe island. 


1975: The Turkish occupied 
area of Cyprus declares itself to 
be the Turkish Federated State 
of Cyprus". 


1990: Cyprus applies for EU 
membership. Denktash 
declares that this complicates 
the search for a political settle- 
ment. 


1994: Denktash warns that if 
Greek Cyprus is admitted to the 
EU L foe Turkish part of Cyprus 
would opt for integration with 
Turkey. 


1 995s The Greek part of 
Cyprus hosts a military exercise 
which involves foe Greek air- 
force and navy. Later m the year 


Turkish fighters violate foe 
Greek partis air space. 


1995: Soldiers from both sides 
are shot dead in isolated inci- 
dents in foe UN buffer zone. 


1997: The Greek Cypriot gov- 
ernment signs an agreement 
with Russia to buy surface-to- 
alr missiles. The Turkish Cypri- 
ots warn that they are prepared 
to use military force to prevent 
deployment 


1997: Talks aiming at a political 
settlement begin, with Richard 
Holbrooke as US mediator. But 
the Greek Cypriot government’s 
objective of EU membership for 
the whole Island Is seen by the 
Turkish Cypriots as unaccept- 
able. 


inclusion; to the EU could 
endanger its identity and 
political workabllrtypZ). 

Turkey’s serious internal 
problems include the insur- 
gency in the south-east, the 
social stresses consequent on 
the large movements of inter- 
nal migration and urbanisa- 
tion. the polarisation between 
Islamist and secular political 
forces, and an activist mili- 
tary which intervened politi- 
cally last year to bump the 
Islamist Refah Party out of 
power So qualms like those of 
Schduble are understandable 
But what seems to be lacking 
in Europe is an understand- 
ing of how much Europe is 
central to the secular; democ- 
ratic and liberal programme 
to Turkey To hack away pub- 
licly at that plank is danger- 
ous. it not only threatens the 
peace of the region, but could 
take the heart out of the very 
political forces in Turkey 
which Europeans should 
champion and recognise as 
the Turkish arm of European 
social democracy 

European insensitivity to 
Turkey has undermined the 
plan to bring about a Cyprus 
settlement and Cypriot entry 
into the EU by encouraging 
Ankara to see these as phases 
toward its own incorporation 
in the union. The idea was 
that the Turks would make 
short work of the objections 
of the Turkish Cypriot leader; 
Rauf Denktash, if they were 
really convinced of Europe’s 


good intentions. But after 
Luxembourg they are inclined 
to see what is going on as a 
plot to reunify Cyprus on 
Greek terms and get her into 
the EU while leaving Turkey 
outside. 

The plan is not yet com- 
pletely to nuns. There is still 
a large squad of special 
envoys, including gifted diplo- 
matic operators like Richard 
Holbrooke from the US and 
Sir Richard Hannay from 
Britain. Hannay was in 
Cyprus late to ffebruary for 
what appears to have been an 
unproductive trip. Holbrooke 
will be visiting later this week 
to see Denktash. The UN Spe- 
cial Envoy Diego Cordovez, 
recently toured the region, 
and Denktash met UN Secre- 
tary General Soft A n n a n and 
Cordovez a few days ago. 


of question which can be used 
to avoid progress but can be 
settled to a week or so once 
the will Is there on both sides. 

Whether the Turkish part 
of Cyprus should be recog- 
nised as a state, if only for a 
few minutes and as a prelimi- 
nary to federation, is an 
utterly vexed question; but it 
could s imil arly be disposed of. 
President Clerides, after mak- 
ing some imaginative propos- 
als in talks a few years ago, 
came to the conclusion that 
neither Denktash nor the 
Turkish government then had 
the will to settle. He bad cause 
for disappointment. But his 
strategy then was twofold: to 
strengthen defence connec- 
tions with Greece — hence the 
plans for Paphos bases for 
Greek aircraft and miss iles to 
cover them — and to advance 
negotiations with the EU. 
Both, he seems to have rea- 
soned. would put pressure on 
Turkey and the Tu rkish 
Cypriote to reach a settlement 
before the missiles came and 
before entry talks were too far 
advanced. That is still the 
Greek Cypriot view, as 
expressed yesterday by Yan- 
nis Kasoulides. the foreign 
minister; when he said that 
the accession talks will “act as 
a catalyst for the re- unifica- 
tion of our country”. What 
Clerides did was not necessar- 
ily wrong, but in combination 
with the worsening relations 
between the EU and Turkey, it 
could have the opposite result 
to that which he intended. 



HE problems of a 
Cyprus settlement 
are many and 
intricate. But It is 
generally agreed 

that the main 

lines for it were laid down 
over 20 years ago by Arch- 
bishop Makarios and Denk- 
tash. The rest is detail, and 
political will, which amounts 
to the same thing. Whether 
Cyprus should have a presi- 
dency which rotates between 
the c ommuni ties, for instance, 
or a president elected by uni- 
versal suffrage, bala n ced by 
key ministries going to the 
other community is the kind 


W AR is so 
manifestly a 
stupid and 
dangerous 
course for 
everybody 
concerned that it is still very 
unlikely But, if the situation 
is to be transformed to a posi- 
tive way there will have to be 
truly serious efforts in 1998. 
They should include offering 
Turkey a place to the EU 
membership queue that 
Ankara finds acceptable, an 
attempt to get broader negoti- 
ations going between Greece 
and Turkey, and a number of 
concessions by both sides to 
Cyprus itself At the moment 
talks cannot even be contem- 
plated because of Denktash 's 
insistence that they be state- 
to-state rather than commu- 
nity-to-community 
Removing this obstacle and 
others, however, will be of no 
avail unless the deterioration 
to relations between Turkey 
and Europe is caught and 
decisively reversed to the 
coming months. 


Sources: ff) Cyprus; (n Search of 
Peace; {2) Financial Times, March 
21 1998- 

Graphics sources: The Military 
Balance 1 997/8, published by the 
International Institute for Strategic 
Studies (particular thanks to 
Colonel Terence Taylor); The 
Middle East & North Africa 1 99B 
(Euro pa Publications); US Library 
of Congress (http:// 
Icweb2.toc.gov/frd/cs/cy 
toc.html); CIA World Factbook 
(www. od cl gov/da/pu b Rcati ons/f 
aetbook). 

SatelBte photogr a ph: Earth 
Satellite Corporation/Science 
Photo Library. 

Graphic: Finbarr Sheehy. 
ttaraarch- Mark Esplner 
Martin Woollacott Is the 
Guard Ian's foreign -affairs 
commentator. 
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Glaxo rules out bid for SKB 


Julia Finch 


G LAXO Wellcome 
chairman Sir 
Richard Sykes last 
night ruled out a 
£50 billion hostile 
bid for SmithKUne Beecham 
and insisted his planned 
friendly merger with SKB did 
not fail because of a personal- 
ity dash. 

Sir Richard told MPs that 
aggressive takeovers among 
big drug firms were "almost 
impassible’' because of the 
vast sums involved. 


Giving evidence to the 
Commons science and tech- 
nology committee. Sir Rich- 
ard was making his first pub- 
lic comments since the 
collapse in February of a 
£100 billion merger which 
would have created the third 
largest company in the world. 

The deal was abandoned, 
wiping £13 billion off the 
value of the groups, when Sir 
Richard and SKB chief execu- 
tive Jan Leschly were unable 
to agree on the allocation or 
jobs In the new orga nisation. 

According to SKB, Sir Rich- 
ard reneged on agreements 


made when the merger plan 
was first hatched. But Sir 
Richard said that Glaxo had 
"acted in good faith, and ne- 
gotiations are negotiations. 
SmithKline Beecham were 
the ones that broke off rela- 
tions, not Glaxo Wellcome." 

He added: “We pot to the 
point where we did not be- 
lieve the benefits outweighed 
the risks.” The companies 
bad negotiated for 22 days to 
find a merger deal that would 
“maintain the motivational 
enthusiasm and intellectual 
drive of the people in 
research and development". 


At the end of that period, he 
said, "we bad considerable 
misgivings". 

After the deal was called off 
many institutional investors 
said it should be revived if it 
could deliver the substantial 
benefits to shareholders the 
groups bad at first suggested. 

They said the men’s egos 
should not prevent such a 
deal going through and called 
for the non-executive direc- 
tors to sort out the problems. 

Last night Dr James Niedel, 
Glaxo’s research and develop- 
ment director, said the deal 
did not founder because of in- 


flated egos. “Ego may have 
played a part in getting us in 
it, but it did not play a role in 
getting us out of it," he said. 

Other investors made it 
clear they would be wfiling tc 
back a hostile bid and urged 
Glaxo to press ahead, even 
though analysts have calcu- 
lated it would involve Glaxo 
in a goodwill write-off of 
about £*10 billion. 

Last night, however. Sir 
Richard denied that his 
shareholders were in revolt, 
and said be was not under 
pressure to revive a bid. But 
he was willing to take Glaxo 


into another merger if it 
would enhance the company's 

research and development ca- 
pability. and pointed out 
there was no legal obstacle to 
Glaxo making a fresh ap- 
proach to SmithKline. 

There is. however, now no 
prospect of the two company 
chiefs working together. 

Sir Richard was summoned 
co appear before the cross- 
party science committee 
when the merger plans were 
first unveiled and the two 
companies said that they 
could achieve savings of more 
than £1 billion 
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Comfort and joy . . . Nicole Farhi’s range of good-looking and wearable clothes at the new French Connection store in New Bond Street, London 

French Connection 
plans £1 1 m expansion 


PHOTOGRAPH: TOM JENKINS 


Nicole Farhi to spearhead push into world 
market, writes Pauline Springett 


F RENCH Connection, the 
clothing group which 
also owns the NLcole 
Tariff chain, yesterday un- 
rolled ambitious expansion 
flans designed to thrust it to 
he forefront of the intema- 
ional fashion sector. 

The company is planning to 
spend £11 million on the ex- 
pansion during 1998. twice its 
fpend during last year. Of 
his, £4 million will go on the 
levelopment of a 16,000 
square feet Nicole Fahri flag- 
hip store and restaurant in 
Slew York, which is due to 
jpen in February 1999. 

Chairman David Bernstein, 
speaking as the group un- 
rolled a 32 per cent rise in 
are-tax profits at £ 8 L 2 million, 
aid the company’s success 
showed it was the right time 
do expand. "In terms of gen- 
iral visibility of the French 

Connection and Nicole Farhi 

brands, the profile of the 


group is really going to ex- 
pand and explode, 1 ' he said. 

The company currently had 
46 stores and planned to open 
another eight this year, he 
said, tn terms of square foot 
of selling space, that equates 
to 120 , 000 , compared to 100,000 

square feet at the start of 1997. 
He added that, by the end of 
1998, the company intended to 
have 140.000 square feet of 
space. 

Nicole Farhi Ladleswear 
will have 50 per cent more 
space in Selfridges’ London 
store, and 800 square feet in 
Selfridges 1 new store in Traf- 
ford Park, Manchester. Sel- 
fridges in London wiD also 
carry the Nicole Farhi Mens- 
wear range. 

WMIp maintaining Its fOCIlS 

on its two core brands, 
French Connection is also 
planning to extend the ranges 


of products sold. HKS'e are 
plugs to expand Nicole Farhi 


home furnishing which has 
already been tested in the 
Sioane Street store. 

Other plans indude a move 
into mall order; a French 
Connection catalogue will be 
sent out later this month. The 
bathroom range is to be ex- 
tended, and a full make-up 
and skin care range intro- 
duced later in the year. 

Mr Bernstein, the new 
chairman of Manchester City 
football dub, said that French 
Connection's Winter 1997 
range bad performed well and 
forward orders for Winter 
1998 were ahead of last year, a 
scenario which was being 
repeated by Nicole Farhi. 

Mr Bernstein said that pink 
was the current hot colour at 
French Connection, with Ni- 
cole Farhi going for more 
muted, neutral colours such 
as grey. 

Unlike many companies, 
French Connection has bene- 
fited from the strength of ster- 
ling because its Imports 
exceed its exports. French 
Connection shares rose by 25 
pence, to close at 427.5 pence. 


Fine fashion that 
can be worn 


B EING avant garde Is 
all very well, bat the 
success of Nicole 
Farhi and French Connec- 
tion proves the virtue of 
making clothes men and 
women really want to wear, 
writes Susannah Barron, 

It is an obvious concept, 
but balancing the changing 
demands of fashion with 
more practical consider- 
ations is a trick few can 
pull off successfully. 

Nicole Farhi can, which 
is why her catwalk shows, 
while never rocking fash- 
ion to its foundations, are 
always well received. 

Like Betty Jackson and 
Jasper Conran, with whom 
she is often compared, Far- 
hi’s strength lies in inter- 
preting trends for her cus- 
tomers without making 
them look stupid. 

In the autumn, for exam- 
ple, her customers can ex- 
pect to find avant-garde 
shapes such as pleated 
skirts — as pioneered this 
season by Helmut Lang — 
in a more workable, flatter- 


ing form. It is an ability 
that has earned the French- 
born designer a secure posi- 
tion in the big league of 
British fhshion. 

Informing everything is 
her own particular style: 
relaxed, easy shapes in de- 
luxe fabrics. Farhi is not a 
designer to ignore the com- 
fort factor. The soft, roomy, 
charcoal-grey suits and 
sweaters which feature 
heavily in her autumn and- 
winter menswear collec- 
tion are quintessential Ni- 
cole Farhi. 

French Connection per- 
forms a similar feat at the 
high-street Level. 

Often bracketed along 
with Oasis, Jigsaw and 
Warehouse, French Con- 
nection appeals to young 
women who have outgrown 
stores like Top Shop but 
who still want a fashion 
content in their wardrobes. 

The label is adept at slip- 
ping high-fashion winners 
into its more everyday col- 
lections. Last Christmas, 
French Connection's short 



Simply successful: Slip by 
Farhi photograph: tom jenwns 


sequin ed slip — not quite a 
snip at £160, but still much 
cheaper than the designer 
versions — was the party 
dress of the season. This 
summer. It is a grey two- 
tone trouser suit, trendy 
but not overly so, which is 
flying out of the shops. 


Arms-merger plan adrift 


DwMGow 
Industrial Editor 


n CROSS-PARTY group of 
jMPs yesterday exposed 
^gaping holes In merger 
ns by Europe’s three lead- 

> arms producers, British 
rospace, France's Afirospa- 
[e and Germany's Daimler- 
az Aerospace. 

Members of the Commons 
fence and trade and Indus* 
■ committees accused the 
■ee of failing to come up 
th a clear plan or detailed 
letable. 

Cevin Smith, BAs’s deputy 
tup managing director. In 

> first comments by a senior 
jcutive on die plans submlt- 
i to the British, French and 


German governments - on Fri- 
day, virtually conceded that 
they faced an "insuperable ob- 
stacle" with the French com- 
pany state-owned. 

The merger plane envisage 
a publicly-quoted company, 
the European Aerospace & 
Defence Company or Euroco, 
which would embrace the ci- 
vilian Airbus business, mis- 
siles. defence electronics and 
satellites in four divisions. 
Airbus itself is due to become 
a public company next year-. 

But under repeated ques- 
tioning from Menzies Camp- 
bell, Liberal Democrat de- 
fence spokesman, Mr Smith 
and defence industry col- 
leagues admitted that differ- 
ent ownership structures and 
the lack of a common procure- 


ment policy rendered merger 
prospects difficult 

One executive said pri- 
vately: "There will be no real 
European restructuring until 
we get a common market and 
common government require- 
ments, and there's no evi- 
dence of that so far. We also 
need a pan-European regula- 
tor for the industry." 

Aerospatiale and Dasa. the 
German company, now hold 
37.5 per cent each of Airbus, 
the model for Euroco, while 
highly profitable BAe holds 
just 22 per cent MPs painted 
out that Euroco could end up 
dominated by the French gov- 
ernment and Daimler-Benz, 
Dasa's parent, in which Deut- 
sche Bank holds a quarter of 
the equity. 


Joy unbundled for viewers 


Simon Beanris 
Media BtnSnwa Editor 


C ABLE television users 
are to get more freedom 
to chose the channels 
they subscribe to after regula- 
tors yesterday started an 
overhaul of the "bundling" of 
channels, which forces sub- 
scribers to take as many as. so 
channels without choice. 

In a move that will force 
BSkyB and the cable compa- 
nies to restructure pricing 
and could force unpopular 
Channels out of business, the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission is now insistin g that 
subscribers be allowed to sign 
up for smaller packages of 
basic programmes. 


The measures will also give 
viewers easy access to pre- 
mium movie and sports ser- 
vices. Unveiling the proposals, 
the ITC said bundling chan- 
nels was anti-competitive. 

Under the new rules the 
ITC will ban " minimum car- 
riage” — where channel pro- 
ducers only allow operators 
to carry their channels if they 
are forced cm nearly all sub- 
scribers. There will also be a 
ban on forcing snberibers to 
buy one premium channel to 
get another. 

ITC chairman Sir Robin 
Biggam said: “if you go into a 
supermarket you don't have 
to buy ao per cent of the stuff 
on the shelves.” 

The commission has 
requested submissions on the 


implementation of the plan to 
be sent to it by May 5. The 
ITC aims. to have the new sys- 
tem operating by the autumn, 
when digital pay -TV services 
are due to start on satellite, 
terrestrial and cable. City an- 
alysts were wary of predict- 
ing the Impact on BSkyB, 40 
per cent-owned by Rupert 
Murdoch's News Carp. 

Last night, the cable indus- 
try welcomed the ITC's move. 
"We have consistently main- 
tained that the carriage obli- 
gations that are imposed cm 
pay-TV retailers restrict 
viewer choice and hold back 
growth in the pay-TV mar- 
ket” said a statement issued 
by Bob Frost, chief executive 
of the Cable Communications 
Association. 




Rose of revival 




Edited by 
Lisa Buckingham 


A RGOS will launch a 
share buyback plan 
tomorrow as the last 
shot in its defence against the 
£1.6 billion takeover bid from 
Great Universal Stores. 

The move follows yester- 
day's clearance of the take- 
over by Trade and Industry 
Secretary Margaret Beckett, 
who rightly accepted the view 
of the Office of Fair Trading 
that a takeover would not be 
against the public Interest. 

Following last week's deal 
with GUS rival Littlewoods 
and the announcement of a 
new retail stategy, Argos is In 
a much stronger position 
than could have been imag- 
ined when the battle began in 
February this year. 

Then, Argos was crippled 
by two top executives foiling 
fll and another disappointing 
Christmas. Now it has a vig- 
orous leader in the former 
Marks & Spencer and Burton 
executive, Stuart Rose. It has 
also managed to produce 
some rather better trading 
figures, albeit for a quiet sales 
period, and pulled off the sur- 
prise deal with GUS’s arch- 
competitor, Littlewoods. 
which will see a joint venture 
catalogue distributed through 
the Argos shops. 

The Littlewoods deal could 
ultimately determine the out- 
come of the battle, even if It 
might appear peripheral 
First it emphasises the va- 
lidity ..of GUS’s central argu- 
ment — that it makes sense to 
put together a leading mail- 
order operator with a high 
street catalogue retailer. 

Second, it means GUS can- 
not walk away as easily as it 
might have done, since the 
consequence would be a 
strengthened rival and an 
even greater impediment to 
the group's own ambitions in 
direct selling. 

Argos will no doubt tell 
shareholders that the central 
issue is the future of its core 
retailing operation — and 
that the future is rosy, as it 
were, under the experienced 
retail hand of Stuart Rose. 

There is no doubt, too. that 
an injection of retail skills 
will make life easier and 
more exciting for shoppers, so 
presumably better for the 
company's bottom line.' 

But, as ever, the central 
issue is price, and how for 
GUS will have to raise its 
570p-a-share offer. 

It will be a tough week for 
GUS chairman Lord Wolfson 
to make some kind of an as- 
sessment of how low he can 
stay, and yet still succeed. 


Hot trotter 


W ILL Ottakar’s, the 
regional bookseller 
whose shares are 
floated on the market next 
week, prove to be the Trojan 
horse of the book world? 


The company is dearly. a 
very distant number Mojo.'. 
the new Waterefones-DSbos 
combine. But Ottakar's ap- 
pears to have something Imed 
up with the world's biggest - 
bookseller. Barnes & ffoWe, 
which could signal more 
rapid expansion, if nothteg 
more format -- . 

But as its heartland sHl- ' 
core concept starts to experi- 
ence pressure. Waters* ones- 
Dillons faces an extremely 
large interest bill before _ it - 
can put its heart and soul into 
replacing its existing network 
of shops with the megastores 
of theftrtnre. 

It will take all Tim Water- 
stone's fabled bookselling ex- 
pertise to drive foncard thg- 
group, whose market share is • 
also being picked at by. an- ... 
other American group, Bor- -> 
ders. the owner of bookselling 
chain Books. Etc. 

A pricing skirmish which 
will result in a degree of 
bloodletting is almost inevita- 
ble. Although those who con- 
fidently predicted a series- cf 
collapses among independent 
booksellers once the price-fix- 
ing umbrella of the Net Book 
Agreement disappeared two 
years ago have been proved 
wrong, the next two or three 
years could be decidedly 
uncomfortable. 

Who knows, it might even 
turn out that WH Smith has 
done something remarkably 
smart — sold Waterstones, its 
so-called jewel in the crown, 
at the top ofthe market •• 


J !r-* 


Dogfight ditched 


T HE takeoff yesterday for 
British Airways 1 cut- 
price airline. Go* was a 
little less dramatic than had 
been forecast 

Despite its pugnacious. ■ “ 
track record, the national car- . , 
rier noticeably 'fougta shyref; ^ 
an immediate head-to-heafl- 
with more established _no-\ 
frills carriers like EasyJetby: 
opting for less popular routes 
to Italy and Denmark, and by .. . 
using secondary airports. .. ^, 4 
There is little doubt how- « 
ever, that the competitive 
showdown will come. A num- 
ber of the cut-price carriers 
have been benefiting from 
reduced landing charges at 
gateways such as Stansted 
and Luton. 

Air industry experts reckon 
that these favourable- ar- 
rangements will come to an . 
end over the next year or *)- 
That could increase the al- 
ready considerable financial 
pressures — Debonair, for ex- 
ample, is believed to be dock- 
ing up losses of about £K> mil- 
lion a year. 

Some carriers might even 
think about moving further 
off the beaten track to'li&l 
government landing strips- 
some of which are now being 
upgraded by companies tike 
the property group. Wiggins. - 
While the battle between ■ : •, 
the newcomers and more es- . V 
tablished players, such as 1 . 
Ryanair and British Midland. 
comes to a head, the combat- 
tantsface an extra turn of the " 
screw — the loss of revenue 
from duty-free sales. 

It will be a turbulent ride 
for those In the ring. But for C 
holidaymakers already flying 
high on the benefits of a 
strong pound, the battle could . 
guarantee blue skies. 


Prescott bans 
watercut-offs 


''Vr 


Nicholas Bannister 
Chief Business 
Correspondent 


W ATER companies will 
be forbidden to dis- 
connect domestic cus- 
tomers who fall to pay their 
bills, under new proposals 
put forward yesterday by 
John' Prescott, the deputy 
prime minister and environ- 
mental supremo. 

However the government's 
long-awaited review of water 
charging has foiled to resolve 
the issue of what, in the long 
term, should replace rateable 
value as the basis for calculat- 
ing water-bills. 

The previous government 
had. laid down that water 
companies would have to stop 
using rateable value as the 


basis for unmeasured water 
bills by the year .2000.. . . . . 

Labour's review concluded 
that' un m easured water bins' s, 
for domestic customers . 
should continue, and it pro- 
posed to bring forward new 
legislation to allow rateable • 
value charging to continue \> 

into the next century. 

But the government clearly • v v 
favours water metering as-fhe_ ; 
long term solution. It has S*. 
come down against, compul* ■' 
sory water metering and -- 
plans to - allow customers to ‘ 

have meters installed free cf V. 
charge. ' • ; . 

Such customers, in a depar- 
ture from meat water com- ' 
pany prattles, would ‘be 
allowed, to revert to the old 
unmetered charging system 
within a year it they , wished 
to. 


TOUWST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.463 
Austria 21.15 
Belgium 61.89 
Canada 2.313 
Cyprus 0.677 
Danmark 11.53 
Finland 9.214 
Franca 10.060 


Germany 3.01 \ 
Graeco 525 07- 
Hong Kong 1£59‘ 
India 66.11 
Ireland 1.190 
Israel -6.03. 

Italy 2^87 


Malaysia 0.10' - - Singapore iW 
Malta 0.-849 South AWca 121 

Netherlands 3S7B Spalrr 253.90 ' 
New Zealand 255 Sweden 13.1 1' 
Norway 12.45 Swfcwdand Z47S 

Portugal 30650 ‘ ' -Turkey 39058(3 
Saudi- Arabia -a-W- - USA- 1.636 
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Racing 


^yApril 2 1998 


Monkniay 

have Pride 
on retreat 



|ARTON BANK fol- 
towed his second in 
| Jasi season’s Chelten- 
ham Gold Cud bv 

^^the MarteacSpS 

su PPorters of 
Dorans Pride will be hoping 
for a similar performanre 

.'SKKSSl 1 GoM Cup 

J®*} 1 *? *! L? rodUce toeir fora 

Just over two weeks later and 
there have been some notable 
here in the past but 
Michael Hourigan. the 
miner, is convinced Dorans 
Pride is none the worse for 

vain effort be- 
hind Cool Dawn. 

Dorans Pride had every 
chance until losing vital 
gromid with a mistake at the 
rard last at Cheltenham but 
he ran on well enough and al- 
most got up to deprive Strong 

Promise of second. 

It is true to say, however, 
that Dorans Pride is not the 
chaser all Ireland hoped he 
would be. He Is good but far 
from unbeatable and there 
may be a fresher opponent 
capable of lowering his 
colours today. 

The Grey Monk is certainly 
fresh as this is his first race 
since the middle of December 
when he beat Rough Quest at 
Haydock, but a virus problem 
has been responsible for his 
very light work-load. 

He has slowly been return- 
ing to something like his best 
according to Gordon Rich- 
ards, his trainer, and with his 
preferred soft ground most 
have a good chance of making 


Up for lost time. Escarteflgue 
^won the final race onSS 
y ^ ar ' **** w eU when 
ssamd to Florida Pearl in the 

Chase at Chel * 
tenham but was always fight- 
HJ® ® losu| e tattle against 
{bat talented rival Hemust 
but for a novice 

{tewefehS. VCPlen,y,0d0at 

■jjfinj GNte usually runs 
well in this race, winning it 
ago and finishing 
second to Barton B ank last 
season- Recently there has 
not been much evidence of 
the old spark, however, and r 
pass him over in favour of 
The Grey Monk (2.35). 

The card opens with the 
Seagram Top Novice Hurdle 
m which Fataliste (2.00). 
representing the irresistible 
Martin Pipe-Tony McCoy 
combination, should be hard 
to beat. Fataliste seems well 
suited by a sharp track and 
beat previous winners Supply 
And Demand and Real Estate 
very easily at Kempton last 
time. 

Pipe’s Champleve will be a 
warm order to follow up his 
Arkle Chase victory in the 
Sandeman Ma ghull Chase al- 
though he seemed to have a 
pretty hard race at 
Cheltenham. 

Nakir did the double in 1994 
but it is hard to achieve and 
on much softer ground Than 
at the Festival Edelweis du 
Moulin (3.10) could -gain his 
revenge. He was fourth at 
Cheltenham and will be bet- 
ter suited by Ain tree. 

Unquestionably the big 
spectacle of the day is the 
John Hughes Handicap Chase 
over the National fences. A 
field of 23 makes it an attrac- 



Foot perfect . . . Perryman clears an open ditch on the way to victory at Ascot 
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tive betting event and there 
will be some good each-way 
value around. 

Once again I am going 
against Cheltenham form and 
in this case the Cathcart win- 
ner Cyfor Malta by selecting 
the appropriately-named 
Martel! Boy (3.45) trained 
by the outstanding Venetia 
Williams whose 33 per cent 
strike rate is the best in the 
country. 

News on the Mart ell Grand 
National front yesterday was 
that Superior Finish, due to 
be trainer Mark Pitman's 
first runner in the race, is 


only 50-50 after pulling up 
lame following a gallop. 

“He'll be declared and we’ll 
make a decision on Friday 
morning," said Pitman. 
"We're doing everything 
possible to try and get him 
fit" 

Meanwhile Jenny Pitman 
has ruled out Amtrak Express 
leaving Paul Car berry with- 
out a ride at the moment. Mrs 
Pitman still intends to run 
Nahthen Lad (Rodney Far- 
rant) and Mudahim (Jason 
Titley) and says of the former 
"he's absolutely buzzing and 
the ground is ideal.” 


Security clampdown at Aintree 


R acegoers at Aintree 
over the next three days 
will face massive security 
checks and considerable 
inconvenience as a result of 
the IRA bomb threat which 
caused the postponement of 
last year’s Grand National, 
writes Chris Hawkins. 

The public will be indi- 
vidually searched on enter- 
ing the racecourse and car 
parking on the coarse is 
being actively discouraged 
with racegoers being ad- 


vised to use a free park and 
ride bus service starting a 
mile from the track at 
Junction 6 of the M67. Cars 
parked illegally in side 
streets will be towed away. 

Superintendent Ray Re- 
vlll -Johnson, in charge of 
the security plans, has 
warned that anyone mak- 
ing hoax calls could face a 
seven-year Jail term while 
special arrangements have 
been made to deal with “ex- 
tremist groups.” 


Taunton (N.H.) 
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Bob (Hire Crowd 
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10 SO 11.1 -4350 
8 3$ 222 +525 

5 56 am -i7 jo 

5 69 724 ODD 
4 23 17.4 +000 


Results 


ASCOT. ■ 

23»ii,Jtwr»ue,JAMcCajifiypo-i);a, 

W onta«a ita tafewt(1B-1fca.«taMMHtente 

(9-2). 11-10 Fov Bemrtom. 20 ran. tte, 3. 
(Mrs L RlchsnJaJ T: £18.70: ££30. X350. 
£1.10- DP: £13630. Too: £133-80- CSP; 
■ E2567P- NtCHsJ HooYaiam 
x-not 1", i BHB WJur, n wMlrtnianj (6-4 
Co PkvtX+JfeAAwMM (33-1); 9,lG^r. 
IIh OS— 1 Co Rjy), 6-1 Co Fry JUnm/s 
Crass. IS ran. J*. 7. (K Bailsy) T: £6.10; 
£2.10. eWS. £L4&,Wr D7ft20. Trk>: 

E274.76 CSR £14254, : - 
3 Me. 1,HQH WAMCHR,Q BrwfevpQ-l); 

-ps^j. ^ — 


UT. LCteeu. WT. itert TMi Bines w w 

cast £861^ MtTriflftrtrUOiJe.. 1 , 

3JSK 1, MOmUMWJUUB PteartD (6-1 
Fsv): Xt Tfcsttn fM+lt 3, Dawsat Bite 

uta (6-1). 11 ran. i, 3Jt fj MteA) T: £4.70: 
C1M. £4JXU2J0. DP; £4fc70..C8F; 

True £103.70. TrioBrt £383.1?, W.AJIrt 
Intamailonal. 

BLftelfMUMCMCHWM^NWUliamsnn 

{B-Z Fn}; 2, nm*. CTM): *, 
MrBrHlB* (Ml: 4, — ■— 1 


(14-1). it ran. x Aril. (K BaBay) T: £440; 
ci. 60. euro. Cite. Date. DFuraao cgf: 
£2327. Trio: £11 SO. Trtcsrt: E2BU0. . 

1, BUSNAN, Mr DS Jonas (11-2); Z, 

Rrttelta Oom (12-11: * B rt A my 
(10-1). 1M Fw RshKhech. 12 ran. MR. B. 
[KeitfiR Psam)P.£B.7D; 0.70. Cite, C3J0. 
□F: £27^0. CSF^ £80^5 Nff.VBi»18ono. . 
SJKH 1, KATBB CtMIW, Mr R Watdsy 
(20-1); 2. Oood 1M Ms M P P-I)j S, 
iimnBin i) 2-1 Fav MJararSwrtrwlKti. a 
ran. 4. a m Price) T:n50ftgte.a^, 
£2.10. OF: £161.70. Trio: CTO5-50. CSft 
Cl 93.71. Nft Csrflnrt CoW, Cfiarile swate. 
Neatly A Dootor. 

JACKPOTi NOI »"> n - ®***?^ OTe 
imtePlACIPOTlW*" 0 - 


POtKESTONE 


SM.S (CDwyor)T:£2lA);£B-3D.ri 2a OF: 

Sfe Sf«Si£ll»H- 


Tr£3te;£lte.CT£aei£0.Df^^- CSP 
- £4429. Trio: C16SJ0. TriesseTO?^- 
3 . 1 * 2 1, KM8 ItAYBV J Start cfB-lfcA 
Worth the Mert (»-11; 

(12-1). 5-2Pa*Doi*lt Brandy- 13ran.fi. is. 



AINTREE 

LEICESTER 

TAUOTON 

ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 
ALL COURSK RESUtfS 

Sta for rev * *JLia» TO PW 

TMSuardlan 

kMMENTAITf RESULTS 

771 . 701. 

772- >• 782 

773 . 783 

0891 222 780 - 
0881 222 700 • 

MUM H0UBG. LSWOM BCSA 4RL 

nflNTERACnVE 


(B Smart) T: £1020: Cite. G&00. £3.10. Of 

£30300. CSP CIBBte. 

M&1. WAFTS FOLLY, C Rutter (25-1 7. 

X fete* (6-1); a, — y «— po-i). 10-11 

Fav Storm Fromms East 9 ran. Nk. nk T: 
ran Sit: 090. E3L33 SS.10.TJF: £8330. Trio: 
£114te.CSF: £190.15. 

4^Jt 1, -ntUOmr MB, Pat Eddery (9-4 
Few); 2, Lrtrt K w l B ht (7-1): 3. Cu t Mam ea d 
(9-1) 11 ran. 7. 5. (J Dunlop) T: £2.70; £1.40. 
Cl .70. £7.13 DF: Ciaaa .CSF: £1301. Tria 
£16330- TV least 017.43 
AM 1, no am. Done OTfeBI rw-u: 2, 
Crtw (14-1T. a, •— Wu ou — (4-1 JtFavl. 
14 ran. 2. stBL (R Hannon) T: £1420: £460. 
E390. £2.13 DFi £35360. CSF: CM7-03. Trio: 
£24950. Trlcest £83162. Ml: Kosevtt, 
Young Itnud. 

OMt 1, KAemULL KALI, J Lowe (33-1): 
2» AapMrtB Daocar (14-1); 3, Hflwaraott 
P»ta Laaa (4-1 Fnv). Ifiran. 1H.2& (RCurtial 
T: £3370: £380. £320. £263 DF; £356.40 
CSF; £444.83 THcast: £2601 .74. 
ouADPonca«o.7o. 

PLACSPOTi JC1 2^37:70. 


CATTEMCK 

Ufe I.SAMSMVAIX K P»riayf7-2):.2. 
WtaWaima Mtay (8-1); *, Krtqr Wfefe 

(8-4 Fav). 7 raft, 8M. at (4 Byre) U E4.13 
£320. £343 CU=;m£3CS^ £2313 
260i-l, uu BBim, D Harrison 
(9-1); ft USB Lap (9-1 Y, 3, Oirarf*?^ 
Fav). 8 ran- SM. 3 (M PoifllsseiT: ClOKt 
£863 £163 El 60. DP: C4323 C3F: £7329. 

Trieeat £19765. . 

3-2 Sr 1, SCAYMBUmr, D HoOsjtd 
Fav): 2. fe i a a py tlasam (W*-fl; *jAfer 
■sealsJ (50-1). 19 ran. 2fc N- 

£160. £460, £963 DF: £1360- T ri« 
137963 C3Fr£4963 m , 

3JS* 1, KATURYIPS PBT, ACmnarw (9-4 
Fsv): *, O u s t ei eeetr s rt fi-IF ®» C.y*trt 


fteOa(S)-i). 9ran.fi. I- iMsHRawnylT: 
£360:060. £163 £463 DR. £1200. CSF: 
£1263. Trim £9763 Trtcasc E1HJ63. 

4^ot i, TORHBIT, MtntMriey Hart (8*1): 
2, Undesbrtra (4-5 Fav): ». Pranvo 
120-1). 11 ran. 7. and. (7 Barren) T: EB60; 
Cite, £1.10. E4te DR £463 Trio; Hi 60. 
CSF: £1362. NR: Dueel Nurse. 

« 1, Knur of mam, d Hoiiwrt 

(8-1); X Mfebo Wrtltasr (6-1). X Kmt 
■poCta (12-lh 4, ttaws Ifer A tend (5-2 
Fav). 18 ran. 6M, *. 2*. (J Eyra) T: £860: 
£160. £263 £2.73 £163 DF: £1963 CSF: 
E62JJ3 Trio: £7323 TrtCSSC £577 68. 
guupone76a HAcewncsejo 


Aintree Jackpot card with form guide 


OCHS HAWKINS 


TOP FORM 


2.00 

2.35 

310 

345 

460 

4.50 

5.20 


FaMstB 


The Grey Monk 
Edehmbr 


Dawn leader 
Dorans Pride 
Edrtneis do lloaHn 
Indtan Arrow (nap) 
RaMbawRiiBlIer 
Comedy Gayte 
Bold Classic (rb) ‘ 


dnileufln 
UarMBoy 
Deep Water 
Comedy Qsyle (nap) 

The Proms 

Grand National course: (3.45 race only) Lefl-tandetf trianMtar 
course of 2Xm wtDi 494yos run- in. Fences hm been rrwfifeo but 
stU provide searching lest of jumping abBty. 

Pradmay course- Ftectengrferaoseof IXm «*t 280yds ron-to. Fast 
course vnm sharp tends. 

Goins: 3.45, Good to soil soft to placer, other races, Goo3 good to 
soft In places. ★ Dentes binfcerc. 

long di s tance tnme&eix Martha's Boy (450), 0 C Robinson, 
Heathfleftl £ Suss®. 26 1 mfcs; Anruurog (2 .00) S Mersey Beat 
(4.20). G L Moore, WoocGngdegn, E Sussex. 261 mSea, Frazer Island 
(3.45). R Rowe. StorTtopton. W Sussex, 244 mtes GraertiU Raffles 
(3.45). Miss Lucinda V Russel, MBnatoort. Tayskte, 226 trifles; Ken 
Risk COO), Fataliste (2.00), Pette Risk (200). Cfamplem 0.10), 
Cyfor Malta (3.45). tndtan Arrow p.45). The French Ftra (4.201. 
Arrttgfl {42C5, RalnDow Frontier (4.20), Nockrity (5l20) & Nordc 
Breeze (5-20). M C Pipe. Mchobshoyna, Devon. 209 mbs. 

Son day winners: None. 

Bfakara) tet time: 4-20 The French Funs. Murat None. 

In brackets after horse's name dentes days since tost cuflng. 


SEAGRAM TOP NOVICE HURDLE 

2m 110yds £17,180 no declared) 

1211DF Cafear(U)jD)UtamK5-n-4 S Tartar 85 

12P10 ZMrtaita(IQffl) DfetHBon 7-11-4 . — R Jotasoa 87 

10-113 Him I inner m B) J DM 7-1 1-0 C UmhB|iw« 

52J1CT KM Btai(Z6)iD)dft» 6-11-0 J £nmm* 84 

1-281 Ikmfeta Stan |41) (B)NHariCaani 


6-11-0 

110 Stem GfeDy 

11P110 ” 

114421 

121 Pemrltak 


.M A 


a 

ItaS Safe 5-11-0 B Snort 82 

OShmoDd 4-10-1 2 P Crttany 87 

4-10-12 A P Hetty BB 

GL Unre 4-10-8 N 1— * 80 
Ppe 4-10-3 R ttaumdf B8 


Bolting: 2-1 Fanfcn 4-1 BlU| HneL Dam Loader. 11-2 Tested a. 10-1 Feta 
Rta. 12-1 UourSA Sum. 14-1 AnBanteg 15-1 Carter. 20-1 tan Rak 50-1 
awe Gertr 


: Lol 2 Hnrte ctai rtwi M 3 out t rare oon Dj Fen Tenter 
a Ay 2a « tap ltd. 09-Si ZBraUra Trafeed fades urti weateuned qsnactag 


HHUEUDE- 


2 OUL 2id Of 30 Irtm French Batora B CnrtaMBi 2m nw nd. 6d Dam Lode: 
Qoscd am Imm 2na. rddeo 2 col wrtaw) Be. 71 3n1 d 9 bteM Grey 5bot ■ 
tea 2m ran M. Ga. ItanrtrtB Steos Lai oa t* betat tat. dtan ni mn at M 
inn Pert* Cnw a Savtan 2m ran tut Gd Bad* Mrert Hubey 4ft. ridden hop 
2 ii KrtuKd tea. 241 SB rf 25 behnd Ubqrata rt Ctefcftam 2m il ML 60 
HrtfetK Male rt. sun dear. eas%. am to ia bw Suwji And Derand a iKmwon 
2m lit Go Aa nwu l i i y Peded la ato Miner him 2no lad fe M 5 BTl i emr 
dance 3 mo watansl nefl. 251 4* at 16 trttod Kan Dmco a Nertuy 2n no* 
hi Gtf-Sfl. Prtfe Rtac Led 3 an « tea 2. easir. tea The ftroimfe ia a Unto* 
2m h®. GtfSU. 


2 gg MARTELL COP CHASE 


> 3m if £37,648 pdectared) 


BBC2 


201 


111513 Bras Pride HtoW Pf) UttumW 

9-11-13 — - R Dmwrty *80 

-12112 ExoarMoM (IS (G8jDMdnbiii6-l>-13 . R Jrtmm 87 
HP334 taDwBSfentf(MltaS Nock 9-11-13 — 6 Braity 


-I1M6 ShqfeDnrtgri«'ltoTEnagrts7-1V13 — L Wnr 
TtafirtyUmk(liq ft GMarih 10-11-13 B fe rtB B 


405PR2 I 

3212SU Many GHip 
10-11-5 

642F41 

10-11-5 


I)FDoranPI)7-1V-S ... T i 
KCSmJDneapaifRD 


S?l2^f lS^ll-1 1 Sot^ 

5 sfertr nfl**Aw». ten m < m» 


ru.2>Maf17 


416 

417 
411 
419 


421 

«a 


4Z3 


-U721 fetatnPhrt(28)(D)J6(*fc 0-10-0 ... 8 taftar P) 

435068 BackBar(n)ALUoflrc«9lO-iD-0 C Mtayv 

PP9U-5 MfesBwnSI) IBsPSkr ld-10-0 W Uandne 

66FDP- GrHrtdBBanai(44S(G)(D)Ms5LnBsel 

12-10-0- — . Hftata 

123461 Baflytaef1Z)PJ)lVKssi7-HH) B Pout 

P12-3P Bortar Hull pilMMUnsn 9-10-0 B Soppit 

K332U RherlMdm (IQ (BRJHoavd Johnson 

8-10-0 ; — _ — — P Crttany 

-62241 n^lMM(tefl«NT«brtM5 ^ U 


82 


;3-l Cyfor liaka. 7-1 mdaa Anw. Mane! &}. 9-1 Fraara fctnl. 10-1 Mart 

Whin. 14-1 HSdi fen fe. 16-1 Ltdon LotD.Es3iBiik.2D-1 Omyil Qeon. 
BaAfett. 25-1 Gridea Spraer. DrwbB ted. H^i NBhde. Sh* Bar. HerirtLM. 33-1 
nnstHtruDsFlM. 40-1 Dar The Dad. 50-1 GrtreBar. WwOnSkn 66-1 Bento 
IMwlQO-IGrafertfefes . . 


RMH GUBE - Ctanjnae led 3 art itthn out non by 2t tan then Recks « 
Wncehn an 5»hap di. 6d. Cvtar Hate Jawed art. fed tetww M4 saved on art 
WdL barter Lon 36 hChetentaB2rt4tdi.Gil Raw Urns An <nnm2oHl 
newiicvDdirtBoge. 12-nnrt UbMaSorarCIm tanks S(*H)r^iN411 
anofnlllBfereh. a Drtfertan a«4( heap di Gi Ommfl Led: SbSrasflv. 
haatoer 1 2 Bl ndtoi 3 out. one race hn nsd. 1 0 4» d H Mml h Tiuh, iNBi Mb 
tapnltT few 3ftg anher 141 war 71c * Ghetadnm 3m If am lew du Gd 
Martrt Bay: Clear 2 u ttttoi al *» by 26 hm Rpjnni. irth Itofert Lotto 
DM IDOL rtnd I3lu feed rt 5Bu ri Sratanl 3m hop eft. Btfertte Arrrae Ms d* 
rpn 4mll nee H Omc umfer beat AtoMoora n Mncn»3mi hpcA Gd-SA 
UrtMtlfenioc Lid life unU 4 au, ntohto tad ltd, yn netl on. aan by an bdlmai 
Ah Drteya Nemde Sr neap du Gl BfeytaK Jnaned «c tot 2nd hen) dm and 
■fead an Emngg. mb by 51 bom Eafe Mer. rth Eay Beta ($m 2atomotar SS 


dared on emmgh. an br S tom Easd» Mar. ato Eny Beta na 2W anrtw a 
Wfe3d8am4fert2m m hUBMto2n9fe«)ch Gd. RirtMkLafe Lfdm 
b»4 ow. (Mwi du. am br 3 bum Uenaamc ■ CMflaioa 3» Imp du 6d- 


4.20 glenl * vet HOvrcE hurdle 


4Y0 (SHOWCASE RACE) 

2m T 1 0yds £28.334 (14 declared)' 


BBC2 


SB1 


P15111 HppradarttofaNTaennOMesiM 0 Unrtfm 89 

582 112 DwpWmCTmtBnUHwmna 11-0 ._R Gantt* 88 

501 2i BiWCTPJUfsSftraipcm-o fi Barter » 

SM 122 Urtm^nmcihciamn-O- COltayw M 

5BS 122132 nngdM&raowpJjPJ^'Cbr rl-a G namy 82 

586 U2 6amy Bert (I9GL Hove 11-0 V A RtronU 84 

5B7 Bl few*WP)l&KBs|11-0. BPnart ffi 

5BB 041 P8M6M(5«ffiAP09feDffiE)11-0 .C F Sma 83 

589 PrtwHfeB#IB|fitaVVMtoK:l1-0..l MBanaaa — 

BIB 1111 IF feHawtanferrirt m UPfen-0 APNcCayrtn 

5H 61131PTtaRmtinna(i4to(MPpe11-0 Jim* 18 

512 0153 Torn Sfepmw) PR teMan V-0 .... J A UeCwinr 86 

513 4M WrtwJWeiOTC toll 11-0 R DomBy B 

514 111 2ffi AmB8»(M)(B)NltoB 10-8 C Rhode 88 

Bstfim 4-1 Upgsde, 9-3 RataONFmatlar. 6-1 Manbar. 7-1 Deep Wm Vtum 
9-1 Paata 6ana& Habm. 10-1 Artlga. 12-1 Pepua 20-1 Tba freaJi fine. S-1 
Mosey Beau 38-1 Polar fegbi 40-1 Kingdom Efewor. Tom 9u 


FOW GUB£-SHradR (fete na. im ridden and efe* rip near Bmsh. al out are 
by 16 fen C8r >wL rtb AaRge'tec aooan 56 arar 5h Rrtrtnm Rorthr 


3 behnd UrtdoG a> Kata 2m 6 no* IML 6d Rerttagc Seadr beadier 5Bi W fet ran 
an. win to a Iran Jd) Riga h tebo 2m nw hi Gd. Ktakitan CW m 2 me e«wl 
rtannmn Ad. )S2nddBh!hUh»CanrAmB9hLeop>ttooaii2mi>f.Gd-Sli 


Hard cidden eoa eeay tftaace «a ran an. il 2nd d 1 3 beNnd SM 
Hea Bhl a Hartoa 2a too ML SI Mann Beit: Ifetfen anp test fes on ret di M 
2nd of 1 7 tented Vtrtfcn a Fotaaona toilT m hi ta. Paam ted tea. ran <* art. 
mto3tomT|itrtaiDiaamhrihdsar2Biwlid. Gd-HiiTfla5BcLsdM. heatad 
2 an m nnr Use. 4 M oMO belaid Mchh Rbv m U Rw» 2m 11 m ML 9i 


4 50 CUVffi NAPA NOVICE HUN1B1 CHASE 


681 


604 


(Amateir riders) 

3m II £7.303 (11 declared) 

5tMW Afey Bw nrtinm Ms SRpar 9-12-0 ... C 
62-ni Cow*dySeH8(itoMsaHWfeiK* 

11-12-0 f WHdKOHWrtm 

2F-1F1 (tofeAbtay (16) ttaCUnom 6-12-0 ^ Temrt re 




LiauBfe, OdZedcnOb 


led. GO. 


Tta Gay HWe Jumped ad. made A rtdWl end ifej M K. no on ^feaon by B 
ban totfi Oaea « Hwdocb 3a A UJOl QrtMHe B« oa good mint cussed 
tarter ba»5h M3 out. nUee In. imtotma te*. aertaed d 4 MUBrne 


outnkk 

SMtaa 3m tom du GdFn toany Brtm Lhamd ilder a 2nf n ma »mn to Open 
.. *u» tneai 271 tmStiberind Der m P rtdi (acta at 

LanonUim 3m Oiftl _ 

aninttr. am ly 71 h» GHer Ha d CMkrtam 3m it hem on. 


g ^QSANOEUAN NOVICE CHASE 


2m £32.255 (8 declared) 

1F3342 A*bwe»Boyrt3mWPHtta7-iV-4 a 
52+12 Clatto Lad (^JtoNHntaan fi-1 1-4 II A 
-121 if Dherttarta(II^JllBMrtJctam 

HIM fetodi re HMg nmcwM 


BBC1 


87 


HI-4 -- 


p Crttany *98 


33-145 ftnBertfgMAlMawWfi-TM— _C Wtofer 80 
131210 vmLin rfriarpifflnHDeitaS-ii^ — tnm a 

-B131 SwflSftatr^B-11-4 _ K F 0W« 84 

113111 A P McCoy 8B 

n-80wnte«. 11-4 TcMaKts Du Urnrtn. 11-2Katebri, 7-1 Dtejdftjuta. 
9-1 CteayLaL 14-1 Tem» 20-1 AM Ay. 33-1 Gray Cur 

DE-AiIimI Bee Abm pmafenictastd fader StouMflBiittlBdsid 

^ 4MdTbfeidS^*a! HeraWanindL Of* ftey&y; 

IWinmitombm3aA43l5tori7bdUIUmftora6lfe)|tnta2aifen 
GOSft TririwUsae imtL wed ob eri taL aai by 48 tout 18 Bader Bases 6 
Thales 2nrw A Gd-56. Cta^emi Lal 7h to 3 al ttaf to. tort i^M IRK 
0 a Hofei bM fid metwr at ex we- 



3.45 



461 


403 



OMJPNtehntia-lt-W _ » J ttaort S 
-Citata*1i-U-2~~ — ATtaaw K 

PHoUmlT— It— 2 fl Denewdy a 

PR’tottn 10-11-2 1 GenWy 

(14) H Roe 5-11-1 A P McCoy 


U4FQ34 

UU123D 

111445 

422134 


taMmS#fea , {E)(D)NHnto3H 

11-11-0 waimran ■> 

Finr Mend (IflRRon 9-W-B R test 87 

8 

OmtrilUBfWnPHDUh 9-10-5 fe R HHbwIT) w 

M^rtBorff7)UtgVMtaBlH0-5-6 WMwi lOi 98 
IhSxb taiw TO Mrtpa 18-10-2 B I team *90 


413 


«l< 


-1TO3PI 


KM0-fl , 




■ (her Tta tael (tqJHwwiJJohBai 

12-ttW) — — *1 

SMCi Rfei Alfito* (KB3 « i0- 1IHI . 


Sij BSSS^ta-rnf 
Sg SSSSlSSi^^ _i 

„ 7-2 u-flML 4-1 1* ta*. 5-1 Cana* Gaea. 6-1 Coabfluq. 7-1 Ifeda's 

BDy.B-iHBnakmtew. 10-1 The Ran Mams. 


m* AA BARTON KGUESTiSt HANDICAP HURDLE 

S#n4ZW3mi1 0yds £1 0.057 (18 declared) 


44112 Tanp Hrt fW) (D) n irtsuKtam 7-1 vio - C 

116423 Spaaldf10)O|tortai6-11-lO R Jotaasa U 

-121FF Strata imWlteHXnidH 7-11 -9 .. WJBIHI - 
PP3UT1 Wfta«P«aNIrttoMtaM 7-11-7 C Ufeaflya 88 
M1WF fefelMffiqnHTrtaaMtam 

8- 11-8 L Srttan (7) M 

2-2FU ltalartF*B||N(D)MrsSSiria8-ii-5 _„R Gopri - 

2HR) IRfeatommuPfe 5-11-4 A P HcGey 87 

Hi -33 Saa 01 faatanWMraMJaiB S-ii-2 B w— me M 

5350? BrtlaDmMJHre'-l 1-0 5 Storey 83 

2421 QU Ranrt (U) D ttroySn* 7-10-13 .. 0 GUfe tar 88 
-3112 «Bft TaorSfey (0) W PR IVeUk 

9- 10-12 BfianRty 87 

344240 Bode Braea (IBM Pipe 6- 10-11 R thanvoady* 84 

ff5)13 fefeoiBayff «8ltart)fi 

9-10-10 llcfert Badsta S 85 

23-111 BoU Onric «(4ii a*) (D)jf«*o 5-10-10 S may p)4M0 
POIOOt AfezWNBtfflmNHBassii^lO-5 . M a HSgendd - 
2B11P5 Ffl1Bariy(«A£UtoKHriRB 7-10-0 TJ Hofey 83 


SPORTS NEWS 13 


Sport in brief 


Connolly to end his 
career with Manly 


GARY CONNOLLY is to have his rugby league contract with 
Wigan extended until the end of the 1999 Soper League season 
and then see out his career with the Australian club Manly, 
writes Andy Wilson. 

But Wigan lost all hope of buying the Great Britain back out 
of his contract with the Australian Rugby League because the 
Rugby League Council confirmed tin signing ban imposed 
when the club exceeded the salary-cap merimum for total 
wages. Wigan and St Helens are now the only elute in the dock 
over salary -cap violations as the council yesterday exempted 
four dubs narrowly over the limit, and agreed to increase the 
London Broncos’ threshold figure to 65 per cent of income. 

Fears of a split eased when the council agreed that three 
clubs will be promoted from the Second Division to the First 
this season, and two the following year. But promotion to the 
Super League will still depend on the First Division champions 
meeting the minimum stipulated standards. 


‘SiVfippoussis’ told to grow up 

in the 
in the 


nuau fluoii press yesieraay arter saying ne would not play in me 
Davis Cup until (he team captain John New combe arim he 
had refused to help him through a dip In farm last year while his 
father was suffering with cancer. 

With Australia preparing to start a World Group tie against 
Zimbabwe tomorrow in Mfldura. northern Victoria, Newcombe 
told the 21 -year-old player to grow up. He added: “You ran only 
apologise if you’ve something to apologise for. I’m not interested 
in getting into a war of words with Mark." 

Pete Sampras, the former world No. l. has asked for a wild-card 
into London's Stella Artois Championship at Queen's in June. 


Britain call on Thompson 

THE Guildford Flames defenceman Paul Thompson has been 
called up to replace Bracknell Bees* Wayne Crawford in the Great 
Britain squad for the World Championship Pool B tour name nt 
starting in Slovenia on April 15, writes Vic Batchelder. 

Thompson, who broke his pelvis playing in a GB warm-up prior 
to last year's championships in Poland, was in the original party 
of 41 names chosen by the national coach Peter Woods but failed 
to make the final 23. 


Russians lead in ice dance 


RUSSIA'S Olympic silver medallis ts Anjelika Krylova and Oleg 
Ovsyannikov lead the ice dance competition at the World Figure 
Skating Championships after the compulsory Golden Waltz and 
Silver Samba, with the Canadians Shae-Lynn Bourne and Victor 
Kraatz in second, writes Molly Switek in Minneapolis. The British 
champions Charlotte Clements and Gary Shorthand from swigh 
are in 24th position from a field of 30. 

The pairs competition is led by the Americans Jenni Meno and 
Todd Sand, in their last World Championship, with the Russian 
Olympic silver medallists El ena Berezhnaya and Anton Sikharu- 
lidze in second. The British pair Marsha Poluliaschenko and 
Andrew Seabrookfrom Swindon lie 15th out of 20. 
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Football 


European Cup Winners’ Cup semi-final, first leg: Vicenza v Chelsea 

Vialli back home to stress 
the value of striking away 



Martin Thorpe In Vienna 


T HE sunglasses ] 
worn by many of the 
Chelsea squad as I 
they hit town yester- 
day had more 10 do with cool 
thin shade. There is not 
much sun in an airport 
terminal. 

Hopefully dressing like the 
locals does not indicate that 
Chelsea think they have al- 
ready made it as a European 
force, now they are playing in 
the Continent’s most fashion 
and foot nail -conscious 
country. 

A smooth passage in this 


tournament fifth place in the 
Premiership plus Sunday's 
Coca-Cola Cup triumph are 
enough to give any team delu- 
sions of grandeur. The player- 
manager Gianluca ViaUi’s job 
is to refocus the thoughts of 
any player blinded by success. 

Yes, tonight Chelsea Qy Brit- 
ain’s lone Bag in Europe, but 
this season's Cup Winners’ 
Cup is one of the weakest ever 
because so many of the good 
teams can now find a piare in 
fee expanded TMa Cup. 

Yes. Vicenza look an ordi- 
nary side on paper and sit 
11th in Seine A, with the Ital- 
ian Cup the only major tro- 
phy in their 96-year existence. 


But what Vialli knows only 
too well from his long career 
in their midst is that any Ital- 
ian is always difficult to 
beat “I know they are the 
best in the world about the 
way they prepare," he said. “I 
also know Vicenza and their 
manager well and though 
they do not have any super- 
stars in the team, they work 
very hard and are very orga- 
nised- The game is going to be 
very hard, very tight” 

As with the quarter-Qnal 
agains t Real Betls, Vialli has 
told his players they, need 
tonight to score one away 
goal at least 

Gone are the days when 0-0 


away in the first leg was good 
enough to win a European 
two-leg tie, as Alex Ferguson 
recently found to his cost - 
“Nil-nil really is no good,” 
agreed Chelsea's coach Gra- 
ham Rix. “You want to keep it 
tight obviously, but you need 
an away goal. Yon can draw 
0-0 away and come track, to 
your place and think, ‘Oh it's 
a fortress'. But how do you 
approach the game? Do you 
go out wiHy-niBy and leave 
yourselves open at the back? 
They score one. then you’ve 
got to score two and you’re 
chasing the game. And you 
don’t want that 
“It's a game of chess, and if 


Wise . . • midfield guard 


we can come away with. a 
draw here having scored an 
away goal, then they've got to 
come at us to a certain extent 
at Stamford Bridge.” 

That is exactly the situation 
Beds found in London after 
Tore Andre Flo's two goals in 
Seville, and led to the team 
that Ruud Gullit built capital- 
ising on Spanish anxiety to 
run out 3-1 winners that 
night 

Flo, a substitute on Sunday, 
is likely to be asked to repro- 
duce his last-round heroics 
alongside Gianfranco Zola, 
who has recovered from a 



Zola . . . recovered 


groin, strain from Wembley. 

Vialli will probably keep 
Mark Hughes company on the 

qnfj the third Italian. 
Roberto Dj Mattes, will stalk 
mwfflpM alongside his guard 


dog Dennis Wise. Vicenza are 
expected to line op wife five at 


the baric acid their top score r 
Pasquate Luiso alone up frxmL 
After a weekend of Bn glteh 
crowd trouble, one hopes that 
trend is not exported by the 
2JXQ Chelsea fens expected An 
alcohol ban in the town should 
help dampen spirits and obvi- 
ate the need for more dark 
glasses cp Friday morn i n g. 


Champions League semMbial, first leg 

Juventus 4 Monaco 1 


FA Cup profile 


Del Piero the 
hat-trick hero 


Paddy Agnew 


C LASS wiB out — the 
class of the Juventus 
golden boy Alessandro 
Del Piero, who last night sing- 
lehandedly set up his team for 
a third successive final by 
scoring a bat-trick in their 
4-1 win over Monaco. 

After the opening half-hour. 
Monaco were swept aside by a 
classic Italian performance in 
which Juventus took maxi- 
mum advantage of everything 
coming their way. 

Del Piero’s three goals came 
from a free-kick and two penal- 
ties, all crystal-dear decisions 
for the referee and all bearing 
witness to unremitting pres- 
sure. The French midfielder 
Zinedine Zidane wrapped up 
the match, and probably the 
tie. when adding the fourth 
two minutes from time. 

Monaco’s five-man defence, 
complete with the 20-year-old 
sweeper Pierre Christanval 
and the flamboyant Fabien 
Barthez in goal, seemed in no 
difficulty early on despite the 
inevitable Juventus territo- 
rial superiority. On the two 
occasions in the opening half- 
hour that the combined skills 
of Zinedine Zidane and Ales- 
sandro Del Piero penetrated 
the massed French ranks, 
Barthez was quick off his line 
to make important clearances 
on the edge of his area. 

Then up stepped Del Piero. 
From a free-kick for a foul on 
Zidane by Martin Djetou, the 
Juventus No. 10 struck a text- 


book. 34th-minufce goal, curl- 
ing the ball inside Barthez ’s 
right-hand post 

However. Monaco’s Portu- 
guese defender Francisco Da 
Costa, five minutes after com- 
ing on as a substitute, struck 
a 44th-minute equaliser from 
a comer with a scrambled 
shot from the edge of the area 
that appeared to be deflected 
by the Juventus defender Mo- 
reno Torricelli. 

Betraying their youthfid in- 
experience, Monaco were 
mng ht ImwrartiJUriy by Juven- 
tus on the injury-time restart 
when again Del Hero worked a 
little magir to send Zidane 
through. 

Barthez went for the ball 
hut got Zidane’s ankles in- 
stead. leaving the Russian ref- 
eree Nikolai Levnikov no op- 
tion but to award a penalty. 

Del Piero — who else — 
stepped up to strike home the 
penalty with arguably even 
more precision than his pre- 
vious successful free-kick. 
Monaco had to start all over 
again. 

Del Piero converted his 
second penalty In the 62nd 
minute after Muhamed Kon- 
jic brought down striker Fi- 
lippo Inzaght. From then on, 
it was one way traffic with 
Barthez doing well to deny In- 
zaghi on three occasions. 

• The other Champions 
League semi- fin al, first leg be- 
tween Real Madrid and Bor- 
ussia Dortmund was delayed 
75 minutes last night due to a 
broken goal post at the Berna- 
beu Stadium. 



linag e conscious . . . Steve Thompson sprucing up Sheffield United for the Sunday’s tie at Old Trafford trevor swrn 


Top Italian 
clubs faked 
transfer deals 
say tax police 


S IX top Italian dubs are 
alleged to have evaded 
taxes through fake transfer 
deals. 

One person has been ar- 
rested and 177 have been 
charged with fiscal fraud, tax 
police said in Siena. Several 
dub officials have been ques- 
tioned and the results of the 
three-year investigation — 
codenamed Operation Offsides 
— have been turned over to 
prosecutors, who must decide 
whether to press a case. 

The Serie A dubs allegedly 
involved are In ternazionale, 
Fiorentma, Parma, Brescia, 
Bari and Atalanta of Ber- 
gamo. There are also two 
Serie B clubs. Torino and 
Lucchese. 

The take deals did not In- 
volve top players but young- 
sters from junior teams and 
others who had long retired, 
the police reported. The total 
tax evasion was reported as 
four billion lire (£1.3 million) 
on contracts of about 10 
billion lire (£3.28 million). 
The figures were low in a 
sport where transfer fees for 
the best strikers often exceed 
£8 millio n. 

Parma’s executive director 
Michele Gva denied any 
wrongdoing by the Parmesan 
tp?m inter and Fiorentina 
offi Hflia were not immedi- 
ately available for comment 


No joke for 
Portugal’s 
fans as radio 
plays the fool 


David Hopps finds the Bramall Lane ‘caretaker’ looking to clean up against Newcastle 


Thompson can’t stop laughing 


IILLIONS of Portuguese 
[fans were tricked yester- 
day into believing that their 
country had been given late 
entry into the World Cup. But 
the announcement was 
national radio’s Idea of an 
April Fool joke. 

A Lisbon broadcaster an- 
nounced that Iran had de- 
cided not to compete in the 
finals in France this summer 
“for security reasons” and 
that Fife had designated Por- 
tugal as the replacement 
team. 

The station broadcast spoof 
declarations In English from 
actors pretending to be Fife 
officials confirming the story. 

It Is no joke, however, that 
Colombia's former Newcastle 
striker Fausttno Asprilte is 
expected to miss the finals be- 
cause or injury. Colombia fere 
England. Romania and Tuni- 
sia in Group G. 

Asprllla, who returned to 
Parma in a £7 m£Qion transfer 
in January, aggravated a leg 
muscle injury while playing 
to recent friendly internation- 
al. “I fear he wfil not be able 
to get back to toll fitness , for 
the World Cup.” said the pres- 
ident of the Colombian Foot- 
ball Federation. Alvaro Firm. 

Asprilla’s injury will atep 
affect Parma’s hopes of quali- 
fying for a Uefe Cup place 
next season. 


S HEFFIELD United 
have found them- 
selves in the FA Cop 
semi-finals, some- 
what to their surprise, so it 
was only fair that Steve 
Thompson should spruce up 
his image. “Just make sure 
yon call me the caretaker- 
manager,” he insisted. Tm 
not the caretaker. They 
don’t make me lock the 
bloody ground op.” 

Not yet anyway. This sea- 
son United have parted com- 
pany with their manager, 
chairman. cVilaf executive, 

physiotherapist, kit man 
and half the team. If Thomp- 
son walks into Bramall Lane 
next week to find a set of 
keys on his desk, he will 
know what to do with them. 

Put in charge until the end 
of the season after Nigel 
Spademan resigned in frus- 
tration a month ago, he con- 
soles himself with the feet 
that “the groundsman’s cat 
is still here”. 

Laughter has rung frmn 
the manager's office since 
United turned to this forth- 
right 42-year-old, fortunate 
for once to be in the right 
place at the right time. Ini- 
tially it was laughter in ad- 
versity; now it has become 
an I-can’t-believe-my-Iuck 
sort of laughter, with New- 


castle United standing be- 
tween them and a Wembley 
final and their challenge for 
a place in the First Division 
play-offs intact against all 
expectations. 

The lower divisions will 
be rooting for Thompson, an 
unsung football man steeped 
in the game at the likes of 
Lincoln City. Notts County 
and Southend, and three 
months' coaching at Doncas- 
ter, where the hot water ran 


had lost in the Second Div- 
ision play-off final, and 
eight months’ dole followed 
before he found a coaching 
post at Bramall Lane. 

It was the club he had sup- 
ported as a boy , catching the 
No. 71 bus from Prince of 
Wales Road, leaping off at 
the old Silver Blades ice 
rink and hurrying to the 
Kop end. He got a job with 
the Yorkshire Electricity 
Board bat a business coarse 


‘No praise is high enough. They’ve hung 
in there at a time of great adversity 1 


out at 1pm and he ‘‘knew all 
the crowd personally”. 

Not that Thompson would 
even think about knocking 
Kenny Dalglish, for all New- 
castle’s troubles. “Kenzty 
has earned respect, and 
thrives on adversity. If I 
ever get his CV — three Pre- 
miership titles — PH put it 
on my tombstone.” 

Old colleagues have bean 
celling to wish Mm lack. He 
was assistant to Colin Mur- 
phy at Notts County from 
where they were both 
sacked two Christmases ago. 
The previous season they 


at a Sheffield college ended 
abruptly the night he looked 
out of the window and saw 
the Bramall Lane flood- 
lights — “I asked to go to the 
toilet, went to watch the 
game and never went back.” 
Murphy rang him with ad- 
vice before the quarter-final 
replay against Coventry. 
“Colin's a bit of a lateral 
thinker. He said, ‘Stephen, if 
yon cease to dream you 
cease to live’, and ‘If you 
don’t know what’s around 
the corner, don’t look’. I told 
the lads the first and saved 
the second for myself. We 


won in extra-time, so Tin not 
complaining.’ * 

Howard Wilkinson, the 
FA’s technical director, has 
also looked in. Thompson, 
who began as a robust cen- 
tral defender under him at 
Boston United, was given 
another motto — “Those 
who Joe* to the bench for 
solutions are best on the 
bench.” Thompson admit- 
ted: *Tve not had to tell our 
lads that No praise is high 
enough. They’ve hung in 
there at a time of great 
adversity.” 

To remind hint to relish 
the good times, Thompson 
has requisitioned United’s 
chief scout. Fred Eyre, a 
wickedly funny after-dinner 
speaker, as a perpetual 
sounding board. They go 
back a long way — “About 
15 years, or four stones,” ac- 
cording to Eyre. When they 
were reunited last summer 
they would meet up at eight 
o’clock every morning at 
Tesco for tea and toast 

“Next week I could be the 
villain, next year I could be 
back at Tesco stacking 
shelves,” mused Thompson. 
“He’s no need to worry,” 
said Eyre. “I can assure you 
we’re behind him so per 
cent” Half of Sheffield will 
happily double that 



Results 


Football 

EUROPEAN CUP 
Semi-final, tint tofl 




Jef Piero 35. 

45. M (2 pens) 
Bennett 


AS Monaco (1) 1 
na Grata ** 


KATIOfdVIDE LEAGUE 
First Division 


iwmssza 
temp&eti m 81 

JPB (0) o *<*•* 

Z337 


Staff IMP) O 

21.512 


i (0)0 


ELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 
r e nder Division 

( 0)0 


U n tf er j (0) 3 
taCoWSb 
hem 58 
wne 75 


MB OMD LHAOUb 
asnm UM 3 Frusta* Q. 

MTUS uwm ffrrt P l HM u » Bal- 


ton l Man City a Coventry 0 Port Vela 2 
Huadarweie G West Brora 1: MhWitt- 
brougli 1 Leicester 3; WtfverhampW* 0 
orim&r 1. Mwd dhmw Bnwe* 
Yorti a snrambury i Wrexham 0: Stot*- 
port 2 Bumfey 4. ThH Bhfrla m 0 
Scuntnorpa 2 Walsall 1 Bury 3. 

AVON INSVRAHCI COMBINATION* 
PM nulrirm Chariton 4 Wimbledon 2 
Luton 1 Southampton 1. 

LltaQUS of W Him a>bw Vale l Barry 
Tn 1; Cwmbran 0 Inter Cable-Tet 0. 
DUTCH LEAOU& RjymWd 3 PC Gro- 
ningen 0 


Rugby Union 


NORTH MIDLANDS CHMWtQMBHIPS 

Shropshire 12 Worn & Horetard ZZ 


Tennis 


FAHK.Y CIRCLE CUP (HNon H9BJI' 
C anned rounds L De n r ^o rt (US) bt C 
Moranu (US] 6-3. 8-0. 


Baseball 


AMERICAN LEAGUE, Texas 2 CMc&OQ 4 
Baltimore t Kansas City *■: Tampa Boy 6 
DstrnH 11; Seawe 9 Cleveland iq. 
NATIONAL 11MHIB New You 1 Mffla- 
dttpWa 0 (14 Lnrafc Cincinnati 2 San Diego 
10; mama 2 Mllwaukae i. St Lours 6 Los 
Angeles 0; Florida 11 Chicago 6. Houston * 
San Francisco 0 (13 Inns); Arizona 2 CO te- 
redo S. 


NBAr Indiana 126 LA Clippers 10b 
Toronto 105 la Lakers il«. Chartotta 101 
PWaOaiphla 93: Clavatand 90 Orlando *; 
Ifiamt 121 Boston 85; New Jersey IQS ai- 
lanta 90: New York 78 S an Antonio 25; 
Chicago 106 Detroit 101 (at); Houston 86 
Phoenu BT. Vancouver in Danas 104; 
Senilis B9 Utah » GoMan Stole 89 Mil- 
waukee 94 (nti. 


Bowls 


WATERLOO SPRING HANDICAP! 
|aCM*W< t*wra M Wilson (Sir- 
ndngham); M Moloney (Birmingham): C 
fteMlng (Binntngftam): R Vincent (Lajgft L 
P Matthews (Bradford); I Pandtebury (Bca- 
tonj; B Morris (Cftaadlei: I Oamma (Shei- 
AMd}: D Ha) tarn (SftefflekJ); L Cofflnge 
njnteberouflni _ . 

USTCAU^OItlLAMD WDOCffl CHAM- 
pfONSMPS (Melton Mowbray): Pahs 
M RMto O W as tort {Smc 

jtiorpc) bt |/M Mcnotaon (N Wsbham) 
24-22. 4 nihtllC fl u uuby (Ipewrefrf bt 
KCfcsethsmrS Jeapes |T ulema) 19-18: D/ 
M Griffith (isle of Wight) M R Sampson/S 
Aim (Cumbria) 33-22 (afon extra end): B 
ndfif T lit Tee (Dasborough. Northerns) 
tx s StaftoniP Savin IS Forest) 22-1& *• 
Ji luaaiH Ctafe (Brandon, SuttMk) bt D 
Fsrr/N Smito {SarMna) 3**33 (an«r 
end); A SpthWeM (Mace (Handy Croesi 
K K Tinkle rl A Wrtfand (Darlington | 23- IS: 


C PMimr/ J Lee en e i (Stanley) bt C Ben- 
hanUN Roam (Hminster) 21-17: B Vickers/ 
a Srotti (Cyp tarsi tn M Horemnnm Bin- 
mgton (Bridgewater BCL) 33-16. Triple* 
nokb Te k HMrtdpe (H JobnsonID Dent- 
sawj WJcWiam) bt Doittan*- (to Sbortiw 
Totnberry/A Tldby) VD-7. 


Chess 


HAMPSTEAD GRANDMASTERS (Lnn- 
Oonr. nwl mean* N McDonald 7; S Bur- 
ned (US) Ot E Gutiaksen (Nor), E Ortvaa 
lOorl 6, A Durmngton 5; C McNoO (Scot) 4: 
C Crouch 3J. R Boies 3; C Duncan, 0 
Buckley Z 


Cricket 


TUUNOULAII OKS-OAY SERES* Cg- 
*Ntas Inda 303-8 (BO owre). Australia 263 
(OSS) Inda won by 41 runs. 


Hockey 


WOMEN’S RBPRsaCMTATim England 

S Slougfl 1. 


Ice Hockey 


NHU Washington 5 NY itoendera £ Caro- 
lina 3 Montreal 3; Pmiadeiphla 3 Chicago 


Squash 


■xmstl OP« ( Birmingham) ■■ 
round! Hue D Jenson (Aus) bt G Ryetng 


(Can) 10-16. 10-15. 15-11. 15-M. 15^1 D 
ban [Waleu bt J Power (Can) 9-15. 
15-17. 6-3 ret PMorn (Kent) bt A Mil 
(Aus) 15-12. 9-15. 15-10, 1M. Bfa ww S 
nroOeraM <Auo| M R Macrae (GBI 9-2. 
9-0. 9-7: F Ge a rea (GB) M L Irving (Aus) 
9-4. 5-0, 6-6. 0-6, S Sefaen a (Gerl bt L 
Joyce (NZj 7-a, WWIM. 9-r. 


Fixtures 


MO unieee stated) 

Football 


AUWOFNAM CUP M H UttoW CtoP. Sanrf- 
flomla. Brat tegr VtB SUtnort r Locomotor 
Moscow: Vteenrtt » Cnetaea (7A5) 

BW COtlKTU LEAOUSi 6M Die- 
toot Haalingdan » Buraco u gn. 
SOWR* DBltoCT LBAQIA Prvtoar 
DtaWero Thrarton Tn w BackvnU U». 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATION! 
»** PMl a itJ Ipeutcti v PWfird PJ}}. 
IWSM .UAOua pfcat PMa leM Dungan- 
mm SwfrtB v Carrlcfe. 

PA! NATIONAL IPMWnft Pronde t Dir' 
*■*“ Dundmk v Kilkenny C (?AS). 


Rugby League 


mEXBLV MATCH: Dewstwry V Oldham. 
A U JA M Ctt Wdnes v Hudderataw. FM 
■•Vita. Leigh * Roctae**- 


BUDMnBBCR LBAOWb Derby v Leicester 
(an): G ranter London v Thames valley. 


i AN as yet umdentifled Australian rugby 


union player has tasted positive to too 
banned drug salDutamoL which u used in 


asthma mwtoaflana even as v«mnin. 

Safiwtamcf Is preMtuad in the “Etna-? 
agontats" doss o> *uga wnlro may have 
a power tut anabolic effect wnen admlnta- 
tared aystemauealty . according .to toe In- 
twnati^tal Olympic Committee madtoal 
eoda K to allowed aa a mMcaaen via 
Inhaler tor asthmatic com p atonfs but Its 
use must be deeforsd beforehand in 
writing. 


• 5 GIL OSTENSTAD is On toe verge el 
signing a new tour-yaar contract with 
Souitarrtoton The Jft-yair-Oia Norwegian 
Striker is ready s agree terms tor a now 
tfea) ai The Dell before going to France for 
the World Cup Anita. 

nbwcbshs, Blackburn and Liverpool 
nave all been 1 taken with Osterotad. but 
hesaid. ~lve entoyed my tone at Sooto- 
■tapton and Cm ctoae to sarssing a new 
tour-year contract" 

Oatanctad signed a Aroeand-e-lMlf 
year deal wtten he joined Saints bom Non- 
ctub VNdng Stavanger (or C900.000 
ib mon ths *90 — and hie nine goals In 30 
*ix>a*ranaa naiped save Saints irom roi- 
lasi reason. 


tr 





Scottish Premier Division 

Rangers 3 Hibernian 0 


McCoist puts 
Rangers 
in the title race 



Patrick Glenn 


R angers galloped into 
a share of the Premier 
Division lead with 
Celtic, who are now only 
ahead on goal difference, after 
8 second-half scoring burst J3st 
night that produced their most 
impressive victory in months. 

By the time Gordon Dune, 
reappearing as a substitute 
after a five-week absence, 
scored the third with an 
angled drive from the right, 
the champions were already 
beyond recall, thanks to two 
goals inside a minute from 
Ally McCoist and Jonas Them 
early in the second half 
Rangers’ expected superior- 
ity soon materialised but , even 
Tho u g h deployed in an aggres- 
sive 4-3-3 formation by their 
manager Waiter Smith, they 
foe imagination to do 
anv trfting damage in the first 
half to a sometimes heroic v is- 
iting defence. 

Indeed Rangers were so com- 
petently contained that they 
were t fruited to shots from out- 
side the penalty area and 
crosses, mainly from Brian 
Laudrup, that were inter- 
cepted by an alert and deter- 
mined back four of Darren 
Dods, Brian Welsh, Jimmy 
Boo o and Willie MDler. 

Rangers’ first-half finishing 
was characterised by a Stuart 
McCall free-kick from the 
edge of the box which the 
grafiand midfielder hurried 
and shot high over the bar. 


Marco Negri also sjwiriftd an ^ 
opportunity whoa Gordon Pe- 
trie carried the boll QUt of . 
fence,- but the ttaJtatfs i knr^ 
drive was comfortably gsth- ' 
ered by Bryan Gunn . - - 
Typically, HIbs dre w ea - 
coiungemeni and contrived 
some menace of their own/- - 
with Grant Brebner creating 
an opening for Steve Craw- -./ 
ford, only to see the striker’s • 
half-volley from 12 yards- . 
touched over by Antti Niencil,- -;-^- 
the Finnish goalkeeper depu-: ~ V 
txsing for Andy Goram, miss- -, 
ing with a virus. . ■ ^ 

Hibs spent the Brat 12 min- 
utes of the second half look- . 
ing the better side, but it was 
only time enough for Rangezs 1 ' - 
to summon up the. strength to -' 
score two goals inside r s . v 
seconds which- turned the ,i. 
match on its head. 

McCoist was first on targ«,-_ --y 
launching himself into a fero- " 
cious header from six yarda - 
foQowing-a Jorg Albertz fiw- •'••• 
kick from the left Gumt '-'-’ 
hardly saw the hall as it hur- 
tled past ' 

The match was virtually - 
over as a contest when Alberti 


a wn Jw did the ground work ter *• - 

. _ .. j IM. : _ mJX aL- 


the second. This time the Ger| 
man carried the ball to the by- 
line on the left and his low cut- 
back was met by Them, whose 
right-foot shot from 12 yards 
□ew to Gunn's right 
tatm (4-3-3); Niem. Moon, fame 
Gough. Clef and: McCall. Them. Atbaitc 
Lautlrup. Naprl, UcCotaL 
Mto awritoa (*-*-3): Gunn: wnar. DoQa 
Welsh. Boca; Toatl. Brobtlcr. McGtatay.' 
S xlMwr Rougicr. Cravtort. 

M McCurry (Glasgo«'i. - . 


First Division 


Nottingham Forest 3 Sheffield United 0 


Campbell gives 
Forest bounce 


John Lawson 


K evin Campbell 

scored twice last night 
as Nottingham Forest 
beaten 4-2 at Charlton on Sat- 
urday, bounced back with 
this victory that sent them 
four points dear of Sunder- 
land at the top of the table. 
But they were made to work 
hard before the striker’s 
second goal after 81 minutes. 

If United had an eye on the 
semi-final it was certainly not 
evident as they attempted to 
out-physical Forest in the 
early stages. But Dave Bas- 
sett’s side, stung by their 
weekend setback at Charlton, 
were in no mood to capitulate 
and produced a string of 
moves that would have 
graced the Premiership. 

Within 60 seconds of the 
start Scot Gemmill created an 
opening that Geoff Thomas 
thumped past the angle and 
as the pressure mounted 
Simon Tracey saved well 
from GemmilL 
Such was the vibrancy of 
Forest's attacking play that a 
breakthrough was inevitable 
and Pierre van Hooijdonk de- 
livered an hors d 'oeuvre for 
the main course when he had 
Tracey stretching spectacu- 
larly to palm away a venom- 
ous free-kick. 

Forest scored the goal they 
deserved when Chris Bart- 
WiUiams got the better of 
Shaun Derry to pick out 


Thomas with his cross and a -’ 
left-foot shot was too accurate " 
and powerful for Tracey. 

United might have had ah 
instant equaliser but Ian,. . 
Hamilton failed to profit from .. . • • 
Graham Stuart’s knock-dowrii ^ 
firing a half-volley inches 
over the bar. Forest's rei-'^ / 
ponse was immediate: they .£'■ 
surged into a two-goal lead in 'tv 
the 26th minute when Bart-:L,-.l 
Williams was again the pro- -• 
vider, this time on the right, 
and Kevin Campbell's near- / 
post header took him toj20 
goals this season. . 

Steve Stone and Van Hooij- 
donk came close to adding to / 
Forest’s lead, the Dutch ' t 
striker sending a searing -1. 5 
right-foot shot over the bar - 

before United, determined not 
to be a soft touch- twice hit 
the woodwork. -v.;> 

Chris Wilder clipped the . 
bar with a 30-yard effort-awl ; • 

there was another wartfeg" ' " 
for Forest when Stuart wife 
only Dave Beasant to heat, 
struck a post 

• Tottenham have solved fee 
saga over their fitness coach -. 
by appointing a London- 
based, Kurile Odetoyinbo. He 
steps in after the club foiled to 5;^ 


11 

secure a work permit for Fritz wS/ 
Schmid. 


NaetteglMin Faros* (+4-ZI: Beasant; 


BonataLr. Cooper. Ctattle. Ftogart; Stooe. 
Gernmdi. Thmaa (Jormsan. 3bnln). Bart- 


WHliBns: Campbell. Van htoolldonk. 
SAeffleM United (4-1-3-2); Tracey; 


Wilder. SandfonL Martter, Oumn; Denaa; 
Derry. Stuart. Hamilton; Saunders. 
Mamlo. 

G Cain (BootteV 


QPR 0 Wolverhampton Wanderers 0 


Toothless Wolves disarmed 
by the Jones charm school 


Trevor H arriett 


Q UEENS Park Rangers 
have recently added beef 
to their ranks while Wolves 
had their Bull back at Loftus 
Road but neither side could 
summon the stealth to com- 
plement their strength so 
both goalkeepers went home 
without having to make an 
authentic save. 

The point gained wQl prob- 
ably ensure that both teams 
remain In the First Division. 
Rangers will not be relegated 
and Wolves win not make foe 
play-offs. Nor, on thin de- 
pressing evidence, will Mark 
McGhee’s men hold any 
terrors for Sunday’s Fa Cup 
semi-final opponents Arsenal 
With Neil Ruddock 
following Vinnle Jones to Lof- 
tus Road it is a fair bet that 
Rangers will not win any new 
friends at the charm school. 

Part of Jones's appeal 
comes from the length of Ids 
throw-ins, while Ruddock has 
been encouraged by die man- 
ager Ray Harford to launch 
long balls from deep. The best 
of the bunch early on caught 
Dean Richards in two minds 
but Mike Sheron blazed wide. 

Jones was soon showing his 
true colours, jabbing Steve 
Qaridge neck-high in a char- 
acteristic response to his op- 
ponent's exaggerated foil on 
the 18-yard line. 

He duly collected the first of 
what Is likely to be many yel- 


low cards in his new 
employment 

Certainly QPR were more 
aggressive and swifter into 
the tackle than Loftus Road 
regulars could remember. 
They now have genuine pace 
down the right through Tony 
Scully, though he also spoiled 
his good work with a ten- 
dency to overhit crosses. He . 
shot low and accurately as did 
Nigel Qnashie a little later, 
hut Hans Segers saw them all 
the way. 

Wolves fared no better,' 
Glaridge and Steve Bull seek- 
ing a wavelength to share and 
Paul Simpson opting to go It 
alone when Bull was scream- 
ing out for the pass. Just be- 
fore half-time Neil Emblem 
seized on Kevin Muscat's cut- 
back hut his side-footed at-' 
tempt cannoned off Karl 
Ready. 

You sensed that Wolves 
would not be able to survive 
the night without being made . 
to pay for their tardiness at 
theback. - 

Steve Sedgiey then dallied 
too long- and allowed Sheron 
to get away- itwas a lone mis- 
sion, however, add when his 
finish flew across the goal- 
mouth nobody was on fcandto 
lend a touch. 

Bantam (AM-fi): Herparr' 
Bardaiey, Ready. Ruddock,' Morrow. 
Scully. Jones. Ouastila. Baemclougb; . 
Sneron. OaBon.: 

NMmb (M-2): Sagos: Muscat, wmiam*. 
Seogiay- fVctiarOa, FrvgQao: EmMen. . 
Osborn. Simmon; Claridga. Bull 
fiVaetaiaii. «*!(!)..: .7 . 

J Wrttoy(ShrtftaW). 
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The QuardSan 


Football 

Everton 


2552?** April 2 


invader 

a sony 
fellow 


Ian Ross 


T HE supporter whose 
Protest 
landed Everton in 
trouble with the game s 

yesterd aySok 
the highly nnnsnal step of 
wsolng a heartfelt and era- 
dite apology For his actions. 

Les Jones, a life-long Ever- 
ton fan, was so incensed at 
the award of a penalty to 
Aston Villa daring Satur- 

££*«. g ?? e at Goodison 
ra™ that he went on to the 
piteh hoping to confront the 
referee Neale Barry. 

The Football Association 
regarded Jones’s actions as 
a pitch Invasion and 
charged Everton with fail- 
ing to control spectators, 
an offence which, if proved, 
conld result in a heavy fine. 

But in an attempt to de- 
fuse the situation Jones 
sought to explain his 
actions. ‘T was the idiot 
who came on to the pitch 
during the game,” he said. 
“The game, after Satur- 
day's incidents around the 
country, has taken a major 
step backwards and I, al- 
though my protest was a 
peaceful demonstration, 
have a lot to answer for. 

“X am totally embar- 
rassed and ashamed of 
what I did. The reasons I 
am still searching for; 
maybe I was too close to the 
pitch. I was not under the 
influence of alcohol but 1 
did feel very frustrated. 

“I am a forty-something 
adult in respectable em- 
ployment who, fbr some 
reason. Just over-reacted in 
a split second of emotion. I 
owe a massive apology and 
hope that the younger fans 
will not be encouraged but 
discouraged by this futile 
display.” 

Everton, who have 14 days 
to respond' to the charge, 
will send their observations 
to the FA. “The general 
standard of behaviour at 
Goodison is excellent and it 
all has to be taken into con- 
text because this man did 
not run in an . aggressive 
manner towards the match 
offi c ial," said the club sec- 
retary Michael Dunfbrd. 

Wolves could be without 
David Connolly for Sun- 
day's FA Cup semi-final 
with Arsenal after Feyen- 
oord refused to issue inter- 
national clearance for the 
Republic of Ireland striker. 

The 20-year-oJd agreed to 
join t he Molineux club on 
transfer deadline day. ini- 
tially on loan with a view to 
a £400,000 deal, but Feyen- 
oord ‘‘will not issue clear- 
ance until they have agreed 
details of a termination 
package,” said a Wolves 
spokesman. “Connolly's 
move is now on bold, and he 
has returned to Rotterdam.” 



New mission 


Stuart Davies, hampered here by a Japanese tackle in the 1995 World Cup, Is back for Wales down Wembley way 

Five Nations Championship: Wales v France 


PASCAL RONDEAU 


Whole-hearted part-timer 


Paul Rees meets Stuart Davies, Wales’ 
returning forward with no time to waste 


Paul Rees 


Ti 


Scots given 
World Cup 
tickets bonus 


A LMOST 1,000 extra tickets 
have been -given .to Scot- 
land for each of the World 
Cup games against Morocco 
and Norway. 

“That means we have 
around 2^500 tickets fbr each 
of those two matches," said a 
Scottish Football Association 
official, David Findlay. “How- 
ever, no farther tickets have 
been received for the opening 
match against Brazil and our 
allocation remains at SHOO" 
Scotland Travel Club mem- 
bers should hear by the end of 
next week if their applies 
tions have been successful. 

Blackburn's En g fem 
keeper Tim flowers fears that 
his persistent left-shoulde r in- 
jury will ruin his World Cup 
hopes. He was forced. off 
against Barnsley after the 
problem flared up when he fell 
awkward^punching.tlK ball 
•T knew that hard shots 
would knock thy shoulder 
back,” ,he .said. ‘.Usually it 
would come back after a min- 
ute but this time I couldn't lift 
my arm-above myhea^-rve 
had two cortisone injections, 
probably the maximum.* 5 ' . . T . 

Stan Collynibre, whose -own 
World Cup hopes have faded 
rapidly, is likely to he out for 
a further three weeks after 
having a cortisone Injection 
for his groin problem. . , . 

The Aston Villa manager 
John Gregory said the likely 1 
comeback date for the £7 mil- 
lion striker was the Premier- 
ship visit of Bolton Wander- 
ers on April 25 and he would, 
have only “three more games, 
top whack" this season. • 
Gregory wants to tie up the 
futures of Maris Draper. Mark 
gnenirh, Julian Joachim and 
Gary Charles before next sea- 
son. The four have 14 months 
left on their current contracts 
and Gregory hopes they will 
sign extended deals along 
with Steve Staunton, who can 
leave this summer, on a Bos- 
nian free transfer- 


HE LAST time Wales 
played at Wembley. 
Stuart Davies was 
stripping wallpaper. 
On Sunday, the Swansea 
No. 8 will be at the Twin 
Towers aiming to strip 
France of their ambition of 
winning back-to-back Grand 
Slams fbr the first time. 

The 32-year-old, who win be 
winning his 17th cap six 
years after making hi$ debut, 
was not in the original squad 
of 52 players named by Wales 
in January to prepare fbr the 
championship campaign. 

His last cap had been 
a gains t Ireland in the 1995 
World Cup in Johannesburg. 
Wales were defeated, failed to 
make the group stages for the 
second successive time and 
found themselves holed up for 
two nights with the Ivory 
Coast and Japan squads in 
wbat the players dubbed the 
Heartbreak Hotel, a refuge 
close to Jan Smuts Airport 
where Wales waited to be 
given a flight home. 

“It was a depressing experi- 
ence," said Davies. “I was left 
out of subsequent squads and, 
when X turned 30. 1 knew my 
chances of winning another 
cap were . remote. What 
spurred me on was that l did 
not want to look back in my 
retirement and reflect that 
my last appearance for Wales 
had been a dismal defeat 
“The game went open after 
that World Cup. hut 1 kept my 
Job as an environmental 


health officer with Swansea 
council because it was too 
late for me to consider a 
career as a professional rugby 
player. When Wales put many 
of the squad on full-time con- 
tracts, I was always going to 
struggle to compete." 

At the start of the season, 
Davies was unsure if he would 
keep his place in the squad at 
Swansea, the dub he joined as 
a student 14 years ago. Swan- 
sea had a new coach, the New 
Zealander John Flu mt ree, who 
wanted players to train during 
the day. 

“There was no way I could 
do that” said Davies. “I was on 
toe bench for the first two 
league games and then I broke 


my hand playing against Bath 
in a friendly. I was out for six 
weeks and 1 reflected cm what I 
wanted from the game. 

"I had a talk with John and 
he arranged evening training 
sessions for toe players who 
worked during the day. I had 
been thinking of stepping 
down a level but John’s deci- 
sion meant I could carry on 
with Swansea." 

Davies's first game of the 
season was against Wasps at 
Loftus Road in toe Heineken 
Cup. Swansea needed to win 
to have any hope of progress- 
ing to the -quarter-finals; the 
English champions had al- 
ready qualified. Davies was 
up against the England cap- 
tain Lawrence DaUaglio and 
he so inspired a side missing 
internationals such as Scott 
Gibbs, Arwel Thomas, Colin 
Cbarvls, Andy Moore and 


Garin Jenkins that Wasps 
were fortunate to come from 
behind and win by a point 
Davies scored a rousing try 
and had a hand in Swansea's 
other two. Since that October 
day, he has missed only one 
match for his dub, who lead 
the' Welsh Premier Division 
by eight points and are in toe 
last eight of the Welsh Cup. 

“I guess it was make or 
break for me," said Davies. ’T 
have not looked back. Before 
the Welsh squad for the cham- 
pionship was announced, my 
name was canvassed but 
when I failed to make it I 
thought that was it 
"But you most never give 
up. My goal was to get back 
into the Wales side and I 
could only hope to achieve 
that by performing consis- 
tently well for Swansea. I 
have been fortunate to be part 


Botica leaves Llanelli early without the aolden 
handshake but with financial fears for wales 


Paid Roes 


CBANO BOTICA left Llan- 
I elli to return to New Zea- 


land yesterday after being 
released from his contract 
five months early by the 
club, who could not afford 
to pay his wages. And he 
flew ont warning that the 
game in Wales freed seri- 
ous •flrmTiriai problems. 

The former New Zealand 
outside-half Joined Llanelli 
last season In a package 
costing some £500,000: 
£150,000 each to Castlefbrd 
and Orrell, £75,000 a year 
in wages to Botica, and a 


£50,000 one-off payment at 
the end of last season. Bo- 
tica, 34, was due a golden 
handshake when his con- 
tract ended, in August, but 
Llanelli told him they could 
not pay it. They hoped to 
fund the deal through a 
multi-million investment 
but it never materialised. 

“I had no choice,” said 
Botica. “It was a case of 
reaching agreement with 
Llanelli or facing the pros- 
pect of ending up with 
nothing. I do not want to 
see It going bust. Llanelli 
are not alone in having 
money worries.” 

Robert fiowley, David 


Young and Kevin Morgan 
were yesterday all passed 
fit to play for Wales against 
France at Wembley on Sun- 
day. Nell Jenkins should 
overcome a thigh strain but 
Allan -Bateman missed yes- 
terday’s training because of 
a family illness. Jean- 
Clande Skrela has named 
an unchanged French side. 


FRANCO; SAdaurnr (Colomiarm): 
(Paul, ta wa l in a (Brtva). 
(Sourgota). fartulnw fTouioosa): 
■touda (CastiM). C*rfa<MMaa 
(Brtve): C— lino (Toulouse). faMi (Dax. 
capi). Tomrin, Palana I both Toulouse). 

Bromt (Bogies). M U wmuo Bt (S 
Francois). T Ltovramont (Perpignan). 
Kaon* (Brhie). l)aiHniwiiti- OaHMa 
(Colomiars). Assigns (Pau). Aue 
(Castrea). HsnsWisi (Agon). Ctatfa (Pau). 
C oo t s t ta (Bazina). Ham (Agon). 


of such a good team. Success 
makpg everyone sit up and 
take notice.” 

Davies will be part of an all- 
Swansea back row on Sunday 
but when Wales played Scot- 
land at Wembley last month, 
he was at home redecorating 
his kiteben. 

“When I was recalled to the 
squad for the match in Dub- 
lin, it took some moments for 
it all to sink in. I had defied 
the odds and made it" 

Davies is taking unpaid 
leave from his job to prepare 
for the France match, but he 
will more than make up for 
the loss if Wales win. He has 
no qualms about playing 
alongside players who are 
receiving £40.000 a year for 
being in the national squad. 

“I think I am fortunate in 
not depending on rugby for 
my living. It has helped keep 
me fresh and I am raring to go 
every weekend. It Is harder to 
keep your enthusiasm when 
you have only rugby to think 
about day after day." 

Davies will lead the Wales 
pack, which contains four 
other Swansea players. His 
experience and physical pres- 
ence will be Invaluable 
against the side who have 
been toe best in the champi- 
onship for the past two years. 

“France will pose us a for- 
midable threat, but it beats 
stripping wallpaper.” said 
Davies, who came on as a 
replacement in Dublin last 
month and wasted no time in 
creating Wales's decisive try. 

“I have been asked about 
whether I will be around for 
the World Cup campaign next 
year, but I am just taking 
everything as it comes. It was 
a long way back for me and 1 
intend to make the most of it.” 


SPORTS NEWS 15 


Boxing 

Patterson 


joins sad 
casually list 


John Rawllng 


T HIS is a sport that 
draws a veil over its 
injured; those who 
wind up punch-drunk 
or suffering premature senile 
dementia: noble fighters who 
shake your hand but forget 
your name. Floyd Patterson 
may be added to the list 
FOr every Sugar Ray Robin- 
son, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful boxer of them all who died 
in 1989, suffering from Alz- 
heimer's Disease at 57, the op- 
posite is wheeled out. George 
Foreman, who rumbled with 
Muhammad All 24 years ago. 
fought effectively up to his 
49th birthday, seemingly suf- 
fering no serious adverse 
effects. 

And then there is Patter- 
son, the 63-year -old former 
world heavyweight cham- 
pion, an articulate gentleman 
of toe sport whose youthful 
looks make him instantly rec- 
ognisable as toe man who 
held the title for two spells be- 
tween 1956 and 1962. 

The news that be is being 
forced to resign as head of the 
New York State Athletic Com- 
mission because of significant 
loss of memory is hard to take 
in, scarcely levelling with the 
memory of a bright-eyed man 
able to recall details of his 20- 
year fighting career with 
charm and accuracy when he 
joined me in a radio studio in 
London three or four years 
ago. 

A spokeswoman for the 
commission. Gwen Lee, said: 
“This is a personal decision 
and one he has been consider- 
ing for some time. He will 
continue to work with Inner 
City youth and in training 
young fighters at the gym he 
built at his home." 

Patterson's decision follows 
his appearance in a court 
action in which he answered 
dozens of questions under 


oath to support toe commis- 
sion's stance in refusing pro- 
moters permission to stage 
the no-holds-barred “ultimate 
fighting" allowed in some 
parts of the United States. 

Under cross-examination 
he was unable to recall that 
he beat Archie Moore to be- 
come the youngest heavy- 
weight champion of all time 
in Chicago; he thought it was 
in New York. He thought title 
fights were still over 15 
rounds, not 12 . and was un- 
able to remember his secre- 
tary's name. 

The video tape of his depo- 
sition revealed the old cham- 
pion saying: “I didn't get 
much sleep last night and I'm 
very, very tired. It's hard for 
me to think when I'm tired. 
Sometimes I can't even 
remember my wife's name." 

Patterson, introverted and 
lonely as a child, was guided 
to the heavyweight title by 
Cus D' Amato, the manager 
who would later shape the 
fighting style of Mike Tvson. 

He lost the title in 1962 
when he was beaten in one 
round by Sonny Liston and 
failed in an attempt to take 
the crown for a third time 
when he was stopped by Ali 
in 12 rounds in 1965. 

A committed Christian and 
family man. Patterson won 55 
of his 64 professional fights 
before retiring in 1972. Few in 
boxing have a bad word to say 
about him and news of his en- 
forced resignation will pro- 
voke only sadness. 

• The Swedish Boxing Feder- 
ation has approached the 
European Union to end toe 
country’s ban on professional 
fights, introduced in 1971 
when legislators believed the 
sport was “connected to 
shady business and set a poor 
ethical example". 

Apart from Sweden, only 
Cuba. North Korea, Norway 
and Iceland do not allow pro- 
fessional boxing. 


Golf 


Rock-bottom Beck 
seeking an uplift 


David Davies 
In New Orleans 
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Cricket 



warning 



TEVE WAUGR captain- 

Australia's one-day 

«1d *» in India for the first 
time, called for improved 
crowd control and player 
security after disturbances 
during their 41-run defeat in 
the southern city of Cochin. 

Waugh,, replacing Mark 
Taylor for the tri-nation 
series amid, growing acri- 
mony, claimed the Worcester- 
shire all-rounder Tom Moody 
was hit by a piece of concrete 
when Australia fielded- “The 
crowd was good until the last 
20 minutes," said Waugh. 
"They then started throwing 
stuff: H is only a matter, of 
time bdbre someone gets seri- 
ously hurt." 

Sachin Tendulkar injured. 
Australia’s pride when, after 
flopping with the hat, he took 
five for 43 with his part-time 
spin to send them crashing to 
268 all ' out '..Australia had 
seemed well set to overhaul 
India’s 309 for five when 
Adam Gilchrist (61) and Marin 
Waugh (28) hit 101 from LL-2 
overs, and with Michael 
Bevan scoring 6& they reached 
203 for three in the Slst over. . 

But Tendulkar, the sixth In- 
dian, fiowler used, turned the ; 

puma with - a mixture of leg- 


spin and off-spin by taking 
five of the last seven wickets 
which fell for 65 runs, includ- 
ing a return catch to dismiss 
Steve Waugh for 26. He also 
had Be van and Moody (23) 
stumped off successive balls, 
Shane Warne preventing the 
hat-trick. 

Earlier India's captain 
Mohammad Azharuddln, over- 


taking Allan Border's record 
in his 274th one-day match. 
scored 82 off 92 deliveries to 
rescue them from 19 for two, 
including a fourth-wicket 
Stand of 104 with Ajay JadeJa, 
unbeaten on 105 from 106 halls. 



Steve Waugh . . . safety first 


Hockey 

Cannock trio 
not invited to 
England party 


B OB Crutchley, Chris 
Mayer and Kalbir 


Takher, three members of 
the Cannock team looking 
to complete a cup and 
league double on Sunday, 
have been left out of the 
England squad for the 
World Cup in Utrecht next 
month, writes Pot Rowley. 

Takher’s omission is sur- 
prising but Crtttchley’s is 
not wholly unexpected as 
he has been unable to train 
for some time and repre- 
sents a risk. Similarly 
Mayer has been injured. 
Reading’s Manpreet Ko- 
char is also left out. 

Recalled is the corner 
specialist Calum Giles who 
has been playing on the 
field for Klein Zwitserland. 
jason Lee, Duncan Woods 
and James Wallis have also 
forced their way In. 


ENGLAND SQUAD: 0**1‘ L * W J* 

(Cannock). Lneku (East 

— - Datonc* 1 BwnM 


Mason (Reading) mmik * 1 m"™ 
rroodlngiom. MM (HUM. Narnalonifc), 
Humphrey (C»rtlK»ek). 


(BouttfiHts), Wyatt (Raadlnfl). 

PMsoek (C&ntwi| L .*homPs«o tOld 


Loughtonians). WnHis fTaddl nalonl. 
Weeds (SQuHigste). Attach! Omh 
(Klein S-Wiand. 
Noth), Lee (Old U>uaninnlaf»), 
(Heading). Sharpe iCannocfcl- 


Squash 


Power cut short 


fUehard Jago In Birmingham 


J ONATHON POWER'S at- 
tempt to take away toe 
world No. 1 spot from 
Scotland's Peter Nicol suf- 
fered a serious blow yester- 
day when the Canadian 
limped away from the British 
Open after sustaining his 
third ankle injury this year. 

Overstretching at the front, 
he fell in pain and had to be 
carried off, conceding a quar- 
ter-final place when on the 
brink of victory against the 
Welsh qualifier David Evans. 

Bower was close to moving 
top in December but has since 
been bedevilled by injuries, 
which began with an accident 
In January while playing bas- 
ketball with his father when 
he tore ligaments on the out- 
side of his right ankle. A 
training mishap then canspri 
byper-extemion of ligaments 
on the inside, and yesterday 
he damaged a joint capsule at 
the back of his right foot / 

He was already playto. 
against doctor’s advice. ^ 
haven't played for two mor| .. 
and haven't competed 
tournament since Decent*?; 
But I was desperate to 


back for the British Open be- 
cause I want that No. 1 posi- 
tion," said Power, who last 
year beat Nicol four times in 
succession. 

He still hopes to be -playing 
again within a week, being 
equally desperate to compete 
in next month’s A1 Abram In- 
ternational in Cairo. Victory 
there could still take him 
above Nicol and Jansher 
Khan, the British Open cham- 
pion, in toe rankings. 

But compensatory- injuries 
can be difficult to eradicate 
and the brilliant but often im- 
pulsive 23-year-old may do 
better to heed medical advice 
and not to rush back. 

Power led Evans 15-9, 17-15 
but trailed 6-3 in the third 
when he retired. Evans now 
frees Dan Jenson, the Austra- 
lian who almost became the 
second successive seeded vic- 
tim of Power's friend Graham 
Rytong. 

.much-improved 
■artlan eliminated 
tool's rivals, the 
fjyptian Ahme d 
, "Rt round, and 


T IS, as they say, a fine line 
between success and failure 
and nowhere is it more bru- 
tally delineated than in golf. 
One minute a winner malting 
mega-bucks, the next wonder- 
ing why the bank manager is 
being distant. 

Perhaps the most publicised 
case has been the decline and 
retirement of Ian Baker- 
Finch, who won the Open at 
Royal Birkdale in 1991. He did 
so by going to toe final-round 
turn In 20. turning an over- 
night lead into a winning walk 
in the park. 

Hjs subsequent free fall was 
harder to accept for he could 
still play outside the tourna- 
ment scene. A month or so be- 
fore he announced be was giv- 
ing up he got round his borne 
course. Sanctuary Cove in 
Queensland, in nine under par. 

This week, here for the New 
Orleans Classic at the English 
Turn club, another of the 
game's near-greats reaches an 
unwanted anniversary- 
Chip Beck has won twice in 
thiie city, he once had a 59 In 
the Las Vegas invitational; he 
has been a runner-up in one 
Masters and two US Opens; be 
had the lowest scoring average 
on the US Tour In 1988. 

All that bespeaks a great 
natural ability but unless he 
makes toe cut this week he 
will equal the streak set by 
Baker-Finch of 32 successive 

tournaments in which he has 
foiled to make the weekend. 

“Ive talked enough about 
my mess, and it is a mess," 
Beck said. But it could be that 
one of those major champion- 


ship runner-up spots holds 
the key to his slump. 

Beck has accepted failure in 
the past — after being beaten 
by Severiano Ballesteros in 
the World Match Play he 
talked about being “forged in 
the crucible of humiliation" 
— but the criticism piled 
upon him after toe 1993 Mas- 
ters was exceptionally severe. 

He and Bernhard Langer 
were playing together in the 
last round at Augusta and. at 
the 15th, toe German was 
leading so comfortably that 
he laid up short of toe green- 
side lake. Beck's only chance 
to win the green jacket lay in 
going for toe green — and he 
backed away. It was the 
wrong decision, toe more so 
because second place was 
safely his. The golfing world 
was aghast, and said so. 

In 1993 he was 25th in the 
US Money List, last year he 
was 267th and this year he is 
not ranked because he has not 
made a single cent. He is an- 
other awful warning to every- 
one of the fragility of sporting 
talent 



Beck ... 31 missed rats 


Ski Hotline 


The latest snow and 
weather reports from 
200+ resorts in Europe and 
North America. 


The 



ints against 
ire Jenson 
1-15. 10-15. 


By phone, call: 

0891 002 006 


By fax, call: 

If f o n f the handset of Hour fax machine) 

0897 500 636 


For a full list of 200+ resorts & codes, 
call: 

0990 393 305 
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Chelsea chase more silverware, page 14 


Sheffield And fresh steel, page 14 

Beck gets back to bastos. page 5 
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Second one-day international 


West Indies v England 


Kniglil defies 

tricky pitch 




Mike Selvey in Bridgetown on 
the opener’s stalwart innings 


N ick knight con- 1 das 
turned his superla- tin 
tive form in the ma 
one-day series by stu 
providing the faun- mi 
datior.5 for an impressive litl 
England total at Kensington to< 
Oval yesterday. 

On the same pitch on which | on 
he made 122 to take the Man- ei{ 
of-the-Match award in the 
first game on Sunday, but in w; 
altogether more testing condi- te 
tions. he made 90 from 10? de- Ti 
liveries, with a six. hooked off to 
Courtnev Walsh, and seven I a* 
fours, before England were all W 
out off the final ball for 266. tt 
With conditions easier in is 
the afternoon West Indira got | n 
off to a thunderous start m a 
replv. reaching 106 for three 
in the first 15 overs before ti 
Robert Croft and Mark Eal- t 

ham began to reel thernirL e 

Clayton Lambert and PhBo a 
Wallace had seized with t 
relish on the new-ball bowl- 1 
ing of Dougie Brown and 
Dean Headley, scoring 41 be- 
fore Brown bad Wafface well 1 
caught by Adam Hollioake at . 
mid-off in the fifth over. Lam- ' 
bert then hit three successive 
boundaries off Headley before I 
he was run out in spectacular 
fashion by Knight, who drved 
to save Brian I*ra s push mto 
the covers and. stdl off b^- 
ance. threw down the stumps- 
It was Headley who took the 
prime wicket though, and 
credit to Hollioake for persist- 
ing with him despite an on- 
slaught that saw turn concede 
68 runs from seven overs with 
the new balL Lara, ba vu ’*^ I 
made 24 from 19 balls, leaned I 
back to force Heaffleythrough 
the off side but hit straight to 
Mark Ramprakash at cover, 
who set off on a run of un- 
adulterated joy . . 

It was crucial and although 
Stuart Williams r ^ 

stead of Shivnarme Carrier 
pauL who was ill — and can 
Hoooer began to repair toe 
breach. West Indies lacked 
England’s depth and at l«for 
three off 28 overs the match 

on San- 


« 

day had touched the heights at s 
times, yesterday's perfor- ( 
manrp was perhaps even more l 
stunning, the key being deter- l 
minaH nn — and more than a i 
little luck early on. — allied to ! 
the depth and confidence in 
the batting order which 
brought 87 runs from toe last 
eight overs of toe innings. 

The pitch, which had been 
watered on Monday, a swel- 
tering day, then spent all or 
Tuesday and the night before 
the match swathed In covers 
as toe rain teemed down. 
When finally it was exposed, 
the surface had the dull pol- 
ish of a recently plastered and 
not yet dry watt. It was guar- 
anteed to prove awkward. 

Lara won his fifth consecu- 
tive toss, and in toe condi- 1 
tions would have been consid- 
ered barking If he had not 
i asked England to batWith 
i the seam biting like a rottwei- 
. ler Knight and Alec Stewart 
I did well to survive the su- 
- prerae test from Curdy Am- 

1 brose. and runs came at such 

t a dribble that it might have 
L - been fairer to award four 


Scoreboard 


ENOLMIDn 

NVKnlflHtU>*l>Stmn«oi»- - 

VAJaSwtcLarabVItatoh J 

BCfWHoahec&tBosa- ■ — 

MRROTlWhaahcAnitoawol-w 5 
•A J Honiooke nm out “T"" 4* 

M A Ealham c AniDr®* b Simmons ... 

D R Brown b 28 

M V Fleming c Williams bAmb'oaa - 
RDBCrottiWtout - 1 

0 W Headley u Amwoaa - 

Extras IRC. *9- idJ»> I 

Total (tor 10. SO mmral 
MAIvIdMtKZV 71.72. 131.154. IBS. 

10-O-JV4-2; Watoli 
Row 6-0-50-1: Lewis 
10-0-40-2". Simmons HWM: Hooper 
4-0-33-0. 

WEST WDIES JO 

C B Lamoert run out - 

P a Wallace c A J “ 

*B C Lara e Rampr olumh b Heaoiey ... 

S C Williams not out „ 

C L Hooper noioul - • — _ 

Extras I B2. wi. ntoSt 

Total (tor 3. 23-2 overai 13 ° 

■hiflif ig|ol6otSi41. 54, T9. 

To tape P V SWranana 

Rom. C E L AmDrose. C A wahtfi. UN 

|^(Mi B Morgan and E NWwila. 


runs if the ball went beyond I y, 
the 30-yard fielding circle. fift-. 
Even with the fielding Pf? 
restrictions toe ^ bound- 
ary did not come until toe 
seventh over, when Knight l 
edged Ambrose to third man. I K 
It was gritty stuff, Stewart in I E 
particular never looking com- W 

I fortable. and it was no sur- 
prise when he was out driv- jpf 

m 

had slipped down toe order ui f" ; 

the first game he came in first I r 

wicket down this tone and Cj 
proceeded to give the begm- ■ 
nings oT impetus to them- ■ 
nings, scoring 16 of a I 

wicket stand of 50 — from ■ 
nnlv 37 balls — with Knight * 
bSbre be was telescopically 
caught by Franklyn Rose off 

his own bowling- 

Graeme Hick soon followed, 
bowled through his tegs to I 
. Rawl Lewis's first over or leg- 
. spin. Knight was -into Ins 1 
. stride by now. though, driving I 
t and pulling confidently, pass- 
! mg his half-century m the 
. following over and celebrating I 
t bv riaocing down the pitch to 
i- Rose and belting him through 

k . extra cover for four more runs. 

Q Ramprakash, m his first 
e one-day international since 
r toe tour of South Africa two 
winters ago —be was playing 
because Graham Thorpe s 
back injury necessitated toe 
Surrey left-hander s return 
borne — had joined Knight 
» and toe pair added 59-W‘tti 

* Ramprakash making 29 before 
'o he was caught at deep square | 

» leg off Lewis trying to repeat 

II the biggest six of the senes, 

21 which be had dumped over 
“ mid wicket earlier to the over 

o ^night's tremendous ettort 
« came to an end four owere 
M later when be was tow to Phtt 
i. Simmons, but although Adam 
Hollioake was unfortunate to 
be run out by Walsh's deflec- 
tion on to the stumps shortly 
afterwards, the building 
blocks were in place tor a 
“ final charge. It came in 
24 thunderous fashion, from 
« Brown <21 from 26 balls), from 
b Matthew Fleming (28from 17), 
— but in particular from Km- 
180 ham. who hit with such 
a power and confidence that his 
45 took only 37 balls and in 
eluded a six and five fours. 
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Guardian Cro3S Wo rd Wo ?t ;g??. 


PuDing England round . - • 

Set by Gordius 
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Across 

1 Don’s upset to a degree, so 

get out of the way (7) 

5 Turn overtop card first for 
prize (7) 

9 a slug can spoil good parts 

10 Speak in calm butteree 
fashion (5) 

11 Bar banter (4) 

12 Clergy hoped riots could be 

settled (1 D) 

14 water pistol first seen at the 

tea table (6) 

is Aboard a ship is the owner 


16 Power to choose Jn 
calamitous situation 
whence improvement may 

be in sight (7) 

18 Bath chap? 16) 

20 WM storm break 
associated with gothic 
novel (4,6) 

21 Talking bird (4) 

24 Man with identity. In a 
manner of speakfox} w) 

■ - : uaa 


church In siz© 10 P) 

26 African partyin fair business 

condition (7) 

27 Woman named? (7) 


Down - 


1 Provocation may cause 
some strange reaction (5) 

2 Form of verse composed In 
Staines (7) 

3 Ben is good at divinity (4) 

4 Funeral parlour? (9.6) 

5 Take the law into one's own 
hands? (5,3,7) 

6 Number one in support of 

music? (5,5) 

7 Cannabis particles used for 
medication (7) 

8 Sometimes their object is 
rated unfairly (7) 

13 Mink hasten to disperse 
from around the M26 (7 .3) 

16 Gather report on return of 
cheese (French) (7) 

17 Enthusiastic reception to nil 

tax charge (7) 

19 Lie with 21 —it could be 
quite proper (7) 

22 One gets out of the way of 
the tough (5) 

23 Scribe who wrote about the 
last time (4) 
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Aintree pul out to glass 




Frank Keating 


world-after-all cheers when it 
was announced that O'Sutte- 
van was in place and ready for 
bis final Aintree commentary. 

Before toe police cleared the 
course last year toe commen- 
tator had found time modestly 
to witness the unveiling of a 
permanent statue to himself, 
and by August this year there 
will be more mementoes on 
view to toe public when Ain- 
tree's new visitors’ centre and 


Descend from Conary 
whorf and experience 
a roof 


Solution tomorrow 



10 timev a day Swissair 
Jakes you irom Heath- 
row To the Alps. For o 
breoftnakirrg view from 
obove. And a breoth- 
mking hike from below. 

swissair + 

wodds rcKrtt roh-cshnvj drine. 


S IR PETER O'Sullevan 
will not be calling toe 
horses at Liverpool on 
Saturday for the first 
time in half a century, but he 
will be turning up in style all 
right — champagne brealffast 
i on the Pullman from London. 
The octogenarian can still 
anm up In a sentence the 
unique appeal of toe a nn iial 
KUninute Aintree mullarkey 

“Challenger du Laic might 

Bud toe Grand National amus- 
ing or he might reach the first 

Hence and say ‘Not for me, 
thank you’.” , 

It is a year since that eerie, 

time-suspended weekend be- 
tween toe Saturday bomb- 
scare and the running of the 
race on the Monday. And tor 
some reason toe memory bank 

remains most fun not of Lord 

Gyllene’s epic confidence- 
restoring gallop but of the 
wave upon wave of relieved 
and fond att'9*well-wito-the- 


museum is opened. 

O'Sullevan has presented 
his aide memolre sheet a 
“crib” in coloured crayons 
and personal hieroglyphics of 
the runners in the 1961 
National, only toe second ha 
called for television which \ 

began transmitting live toe 
year before. Previously he 
read the race for radio. 

From that 1961 race, won by 
the grey Nicolaus Silver. 
O'Sullevan has also given toe 
museum a framed racecard 
signed by two Russian jockeys 
and Masters of Soviet Sport, 
Vladimir Prakhov and Bona 
Ponomarenko, who had sud- 
denly arrived with their 

horses by train in an all too 

brief and jolly attempt to de- 
frost the Cold War. Reljef ■ 
threw Ponomarenko at Valen- 
tine’s Brook, and Prakhov, 
having remounted Gr If el after 
tumbling off at Becheris first 

I time round, putted up at the 
Water. 

With a small budget to pur- 


chase memorabilia — a Royal 
Doulton tankard depicting 
1937's winner Royal Mail was 
recently bought at auction — 
Aintree’s marketing manager - 
Joe McNally has already 
received any number of gifts 
orloans for toe collection, the 
oldest so far being a package 
of artefacts, donated by the 
trainer David Nicholson, of 
one of his grandest Victorian 
predecessors William Hol- 
man, who saddled three win- 
ners in toe 1850s. 

There are winners' sashes 
and horseshoes worn by no 
end of winners, from ESB in 
1956 to Lord Gyttene. Richard 
Pitman has given a square of 
, wooden floor from the old 
County Stand with toe gallant 
Crisp’s name engraved upon 
it, and Mercy Rimell signed 
racecards of her husband 
Fred's record string of . 
National successes between 
1956 (ESB) and 1970 (Gay 
Trip). 


US AN PiGGOTT has 
donated two family 
-^^^ helrlooms from her 
| husband Lester’s an- 

cestor Ernie, who won the 
race on Jerry M (1912) and 

Poethlyn (in 1918 when it was 

runatGatwick). 

The most gazed-at item of 
trivia already glass-cased win 

probably be the last red start- 
er's flag ever used — or not, as 

the case may be — by Capt 


Keith Brown in the raoe^ r 
never was in 1993, toejodaff 
John Buckingham's whip 3 
with which he steered dear « tr 
the carnage of Jump 23 in 19®* £ v ,, 
and toe skull-cap worn br s 
Dick Francis when Devon . . v - 

Loch so dramatically sank 

himself in 1956’s run-in In 
front of his owner, the Queen .-X 
Mother. V : : 

It would have been the 

Royal Family’s second . 

National winner — and, 
nicely, the Royal Stud has 
loaned the embroidered pa- 
rade-ring rug of its solitary 
No. 1, Ambush 11 in 1900, 
when Edward, Prince of * *i 

Wales, was assailed by a tre- 
mendous volley of affection- * 

O'Sullevan will be able on 
Saturday to have a leisurely 
Aintree lunch for only the 
second time in 51 successive 
Grand Nationals. He had one 
with the Marquis of Portago m 
1952, toe year the owner of - t 

Aintree, Mirabel Topham, .* 

banned the BBC microphones. ^ ^ 
The Spaniard had ridden . 

(and fallen) twice in the 

National and had also won ^ ,,- 

motor racing grands prix, set a .. J \ 

Crasta Run record and been ; 

an Olympic swimmer. He was ' 

killed driving in the Mille 
Miglia five years after his Ale- 
tree lunch with Sir Peter. New 
there's a menu they should pin 

in a museum. . 
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